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CLEQ 


Used.to barge up and 
_ down the nile. 
married to brother ptolemy. 

_ acceptable to custom 
but not to cleo. 
ptold ptolemy off. 
went roamin’ with the romans. 
seized by caesar 
later marked antony. 


latter defeated in action at actium. 


fell on his sword. clumsy ! 
cleopatra got the needle 
breathed her last gasp in the 
clasp of an asp. 


a lass unparalleled. 
fond of getting around. 
demanded the best. 
like our passengers ! 
real indian boeings with all the 
magic and mystery of the orient. 
sari-clad hostesses. 
the rich, royal warmth of 

indian hospitality ! 
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Culture in Transition 
This journal appears when East Africa i 
undergoing various and exciting changes. It 
is a time when idealism and action merge with 
various degrees of success. It is also a time 
for testing intellectual and other preconceptions 
and for thoughtful and creative contributions 
in all spheres. One of the questions this journal 
will address itself to is: «What is an East 
African culture?» Much is included in this 
word «culture». T.S. Eliot has written it inclu- 
des all the characteristic activities and interests 
of a people: Derby Day, Henley, Regatta, 
Cowes, the twelfth of August, a cup final, the 
dog races, the pin table, the dart board, 
Wensleydale cheese, boiled cabbage cut into 
sections, beetroot in vinegar, 19th century 
Cothic churches and the music of Elgar. 
These are some aspects of English culture. 
What is East African? 


In future issues we hope to devote space 
to articles of scientific interest, science 
being one of the two cultures, and also to 
news of developments in the medical world 
where several new advances have recently 
taken place. 
The next issue (December) is a sp>-cial 
Tanganika number with several contribu- 
tions by Tanganikans and others, and is 
published to mark her birth as an indepen- 
dent nation. 
Also in this issue will be printed TRANSI- 
TION’s choice of the best play performed 
at the Uganda Drama Festival. There is 
also an original, and hitherto unpublished 
short story for children by Edward Fry, a 
Fulbright lecturer at Makerere. John Butler 
writes on the Individual and the Establi- 
shment, the first of a series which will 
inquire into individuality within the special! 
context of Africa. Abu Mayanja will follow 
with the second article. 
David Cook, Lecturer in English at the 
University of Southhampton! writes about 
his short visit to Uganda, where he hopes 
to return. Semei Nyanzi, lecturer in Econo- 
mics at Makerere will write on the pros- 
pects of an East African Common Market. 
There will also be book reriews including 
«Kwame Nkrumak and the Future of Africa» 
by John Phillips, reviewed by Geoffrey 
Engholm; and prose, poetry and other 
criticsm. 
Erisa Kironde has been investigating chang- 
ing notions of beauty, and we halls print 
his findings - «In Search of Black Venus» 
in the near future. 
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A RUNNING DREAM 


by Gerald Moore 


It was cold along the towpath and as | rounded 
the great southward bend where the bridge is | walked 
quickly. I had to drag my feet forward through the 
foggy air and they made no sound as they turned upon 
the gravel. Ahead of me an old man was gazing out 
over the water. He was wearing the sort of black 
overcoat, collar upturned, that one associates with 
those who sleep all night on park benches and his wiry 
moustache was full of dew from the river-mist. As | 
drew near him | too looked outward in the direction 
of his gaze; simultaneously | became aware of a sharp 
sound of quarrelling which was all the while swelled 
and distorted by the misty river, so that it reached my 
ears at once magnified and broken. Above the parapet 
of the first pier, perhaps fifty yards from shore, a man 
and woman stood quarrelling. It was impossible to 
guess their age but they seemed neither old nor young. 
I had an impression the man was threatening her so 
dreadfully she could not bear it. He kept shouting - 
«It's finished, it's finished!» with a kind of bored hysteria, 
and each time with the same gesture, wild yet formal, 
of his right hand. 


For some reason I thought of The Scarlet 
Letter. Meanwhile the woman was screaming some- 
thing incoherent about a child. She kept picking at 
her clothes with her hands. The man stepped nearer 
to her, still shouting his threats, and she suddenly 
turned away towards the prow-like tip of the pier. 
In silence she scrambled upon the parapet and stood 
looking down. The water was almost hidden by the 
white mist which rolled through the arches in great 
slow gusts. The man stood close behind her but, 
though he was still shouting, I could no longer hear 
his words. He seemed to be boring her down into 
the river yet he did not touch her. As she jumped 
I noticed that she was wearing very long full skirts like 
an old-fashioned housemaid in some film of Victorian 
London. They billowed up for a moment like a black 
parachute as she vanished into the white steam of 
the river. 


I had no thought of rescue. It seemed to me 
the woman must already be dead and to plunge into 
the icy force of that current would merely add my 


own death. Instead I began to run. As I ran past 
him the old tramp was still standing with his mouth 
open gazing at an eddy below the bridge. 


Yet it was almost murder. I pounded up the 
stone steps which mounted from the towpath to the 
bridge and plunged left into the town. | had not 
dared to glance the other way for I knew the man 
must be near and that he and I were inseparably linked 
forever by that moment. I even felt myself a sharer in 
his guilt and I knew the old man upon the towpath 
did not escape his share of it by standing stili. Up 
the hill from the bridge the shop-fronts, bicycles and 
little boys moved past me at a steady rate; I was able 
to run. There was a side street to the right and a 
short way up it the familiar red phone-booth, correct 
in every detail. I must dial 999 and tell the police. 
With fingers like turnips | pressed my pennies in and 
tried to turn the dial, but I could not. My fingers 
were too large for the holes and the dial kept slipping 
backward. Panic increased my clumsiness and I knew 
that each failure was more deadly than the last. | 
became aware of an angry crowd forming outside the 
booth and as I turned towards them in surprise the 
man quietly walked up and joined the back row. | 
was too late. He wore a hat with a curiously level 
brim and beneath it his grey eyes were fixed upon 
mine. I could not deny their communion. He was 
my brother yet I feared and hated him. 


Someone in the crowd had wrenched the door 
wide open and was demanding something, | could not 
guess what. I tried to remonstrate, to beg him to 
shut the door again, but my breath still filled my 
mouth from the running and | could make no sound. 
I felt the impotence of nightmare as the man at the 
back of the crowd stepped forward and raised his hand. 
He held something aloft and waved it towards me. 
The crowd fell away from him, the door stood open, 
and still he stood waving towards me the mysterious 
object in his hand.... 


In the same instant I knew that the old man on 
the towpath was already dead. 
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POEMS 


1 by Roland Hindmarsh 


Three pounds butter, yes, please, 


The pavements are cracked and pink and warm in Allahabad, under the sun 
And six pounds sugar, yes please, ... 


Fireflies and laughter in the village under the baobab tree 


One bar Cadbury's chocolate, 
Eight ounce bar, yes please, ... 


The mixed scents of curry and coconut oil from the kitchens at evening 


One large packet porridge — we have Kenya Settler, 
Jungle Oats, and imported... 


The ravens strutting on the lawns, feathers purple and black in the dusty 
city light 

You will collect on Saturday ? 

Yes, we will have it ready. 

Bye-bye. 


Bye-bye, bye-bye. Good-bye. 

Good-bye O India, falling away in the twilight 
While the S. S. Ranipur leans across the ocean 
Towards the two barbaries of Africa 

Voodoo and industry. 


Now 

In this crude African town 

I shuffle groceries into cartons - 

Biscuits and pork, soap and manicure sets, 

Sanitary towels and tobacco, whisky and toothpaste and gin. 
The white women droop at the counter 

Irritable and disenchanted. 


Jn the evenings | trail about the streets 

With gimlet black African eyes on the nape of my neck 

And disdain or evasion in the eyes of white passers-by; 

Even the brown eyes of my countrymen have hardened with the crossing 
And ii ter I see only the glint of silver and copper coins. 


Or I withdraw to my room 

A shabby affair in a poor quarter of the town 

With a sagging bedstead, an old table 

A worn wickerwork chair and an out-of-date calendar ; 
I pull the shutters to 

And dream, with some cigarettes, about the lost life 
In India. 
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2. 


The terrace fills with Europese 
Exhibiting their hairv knees 
As they sprawl in flaccid ease 


Fleshy jaws and frothy drinks 
As they overlook the links 
(Ladies’ shorts in greens and pinks) 


And they trace with empty eyes 
An aircraft's passage through the skies 
Till its throbbing slowly dies 


3. 


The evening thickens; Jackson swills his gin. 
Dusk drops like syrup from the trees; and in 
the grass the crickets start their insane din. 


He smokes a fag. The colours tone away; 
and night licks up the leavings of the day. 
He wonders what it is that makes him stay. 


FEET 


by Peter Dane 
1 


There is, ‘tis true. no bitter rancour, 

No guile curled in your dusky heart, 

Only the quiet eluding, the gentle 

Galling of life, the rigor mortis 

Of the frightened beetle that feigns death 

At the moment of death. Your fear indulged 
Is death. All feigning is fate for men 

And women. Beetles map still craw! on: 
And so perhaps may you—crawl on. 


2 


Beat the heat of the heart, 
Pound the pulse of the flesh 
Cool and crazy and fresh. 
Man, | tell you, hit hard! 

Do you want to get hurt? 
Squash and kick him, the squirt! 
Run! If they get you, you die. 
Still, if you live or die 

Does it matter? Let’s blom! 
Jump on that stack, man! 
Broke your back, man? 
Keep it dark, man! 

Don’t you nark, man! 

What's the fuss? 

You're one of us. 
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7T ONE = 7E TON 


by Rajat Neogy 


myriad existences forgotten over a tense past and a voca- 
bulary future full of new cooked meanings meaning mea- 
ning but nothing else. Very where every nothing happens 
which is the spitten curse of the image-shadow of the 
tired sophisticates— those knowing who wait with 
knife and fork and exquisitive table top manners for 
the fried egg of love peppered with salt and a shot 
tomato. There, nowhere were pine tree tops which 
exhaled and inspired several odours of smelt desires 
lust- forgotten in dry leaves of an autumn beak of 
bird's hard kiss. Also granite steps on unposing rocks 
slightly naked in the drizzle rain, wet with uxorious 
felt and a hat raised to those passing underneath in 
the sand of pink avalanches bellied out of the earth 
with the rumblings of running round stones in furlined 
caps for women with glass eyes and seeing hair. 


Also there the juice of a range beyond O in a bottle 
with libel on itself. All so. Tier after tier of fired 
wheels after dead revolution. In aminute. An hour. 
Ours is the same. Aim. am. Iam. Ham-riders 
in porcupine pleasure of standing on end, mushroom- 
grown in moist. Ture was there too. At the wait 
near the wooden flag a blue bus came in an accordion 
and pressed holes to cover kilometers. Bridge-water 
rattled like green aces. And trees stood behind. 


Where the*man with the feigned hair faced his daily 
tooth with broken bread and peroxide fingering holes 
of a designing telephone. Operate. OBSERVE! 
«Rate of removal was in itself unnecessary but of 
course they insisted. They would.» 

And so atomic pictures of X read into newspapers 
the final story. 


Railway lines sent telegraph messages and veils made 
virgins. Some like sunlight in closed balls. Others 
open their eyes and play with armadillos in lost 
swamps. Mosquito vibrations move mountains and 
ants are licked and children dipped into acid. 


Serpents glisten like parachute silk with pythons 
singing on electric chairs. Hair-oil is good for the 
brain and soap is good for the bones. Bubbling 
advertising the good of man in jungles of sleeping- 
sickness. 


Go with the wind, the cock crows everywhere 
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Is a Party System Possible in Africa? 


by Sir Ivor Jennings 


Every country in the Commonwealth has adopted, 
at least at the beginning, the principle of responsible 
government with adult franchise. Provided that the 
transition from British rule has been well prepared 
there is a good chance of stable government for the 
first eight or ten years. Experience not only in Asia 
but also, in the early years, in Canada and Australia, 
has shown that there may be difficulties. Politicians 
find it easy to agree when the main object is self- 
government or independence. They find it less easy 
when independence has been attained. The disagree- 
ment may be about policies and it may be about 
personalities; often it is about both. There are plenty 
of disagreements in United Kinglom Governments; 
but the United Kingdom system differs from that in a 
newly independent country because the strength of 
the Government rests on the support of a huge party 
organization. It is virtually impossible to break away 
and form a new party unless there is a major split 
right down through the party, and can happen only 
over an issue of fundamental importance. On any 
smaller issue, a dissenting Minister has either to 
acquiesce and carry on as Minister, or step outside the 
Cabinet and remain in the party as a candid but 
friendly critic of the administration In a newly 
independeut country this sort of party organization 
in depth, bound together by ancient loyalties, can 
hardly exist. It does exist in India, but the Indian 
National Congress fought for self-government for 
forty years; even so the Congress is much less highly 
organized than, say, the Conservative Party in Britain. 
The ordinary party in a newly independent 
country effectively consists only of a collection of 
politicians, without organisation in depth. It is, 
therefore, easy to break up on policy or personality. 
The first step towards military rule in Pakistan was 
the split in the Muslim League caused by the dismissal! 
of Nazimuddin in 1953. The virtual dismissal of 
Bandaranaike in 1952 led to the defeat of the United 
National Party of Ceylon in 1956. The conflict 


between the two major parties was one of the causes 
of military rule in Sudan. A party split does not 
matter, and indeed it may be an advantage, if it results 
in the setting-up of an opposition and so permits 
somcthing like the two-party system of the United 
Kingdon. Ic is not likely that this will be the result. 
at least for some considerable time. It means that 


there would have to be two large parties organised in 
depth, that one of them would have to be content to 
remain out of office for something like ten years, and 
that the party in power would have to recognise that 
the Opposition was rendering a valuable service to the 
community -so that Government and Opposition were, 
so to speak, working together to ensure that the 
Government was effectively criticized. Every one of 
these requirements would be difficult to attain. They 
would demand the sort of political maturity which 
usually develops only after a long experience of 
democratic government. Much more likely is a 
fragmentation of parties, producing short and unstable 
Coalition Governments. 


One possible solution to this problem is to get 
nearer to the American presidential system. That 
system is not likely to work in its entirety, because it 
is based fundamentally on understandings about the 
relations between the President and the Congress 
which have developed over nearly 200 years. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to put these understandings 
into legal forms, as I discovered when I made an 
experimental draft in Pakistan. But it is possible to 
get somewhere near the American system by other 
means: it has been done in France and in Ghana. 
These cases depended on the personalities of General 
de Gaulle and Dr. Nkrumah, and it is never easy to 
find successors of the same quality. The presidential 
system makes reasonably certain that for four or five 
years there will be stable government; but it is also 
necessary to ensure that the government will be 
responsive to public opinion The United States 
narrowly limits the powers of the President by vesting 
powers in the Congress. hat is one of the strongest 
legislatures in the world, and in it are two parties as 
highly organized as those of Great Britain, A president- 
ial election is a conflict of organized parties, each of 
which nominates its candidate. So the presidential 
system assumes there will be at least one party in 
opposition to the President, strong in the constitu- 
encies, and strong in the legislature. The tendency 
towards one-party governmeut, which Ghana has 
exhibited, is a perversion of the democratic system. 
It threatens to lead towards oligarchy, not democracy. 
There are other difficulties in cabinet government. 
Cabinet Ministers are patriotic citizens who place their 
services at the disposal of their fellow men, but often 
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they are ambitious. There have been examples in 
Britain of Ministers who have chafed under collective 
responsibility, which requires Cabinet Ministers to 
work as a team. There are always politicians outside 
the Cabinet who think that the country would be 
better governed if they were members of the Cabinet. 


In other parts of the Commonwealth, it is not 
unusual to have politicians using publicity and other 
methods to advance their own political careers. It 
used to be said that_ Pakistan had no responsible 
government but government by intrigue. In Ceylon 
it proved difficult to get a good system of social 
services because too many Ministers wanted to have 
the privilege of spending money in the villages. 
Similarly, government jobs can sometimes be distti- 
buted as patronage among political supporters. These 
methods verge on corruption, but there have, in fact, 
been well authenticated cases of personal corruption, 
in which money or some other advantage, such as a 
new car, is provided in order to make a Minister 
favourably disposed. These difficulties arise under 
other forms of government as well as under Cabinet 
Government, but they are often more obvious under 
Cabinet Government because Ministers are in the 
public eye and some are less public-spirited than others. 
Both in Pakistan and in the Sudan, intrigue and 
corruption were alleged as reasons for military rule. 
I need hardly say that I express no opinion as to 
whether they were valid reasons. But the main 
problem is communalism, which usually appears in 
Africa as racialism or tribalism. Nationalist politicians 
do not like itin either form. But here, too, a certain 
cynicism is desirable. In India the Hindus were 
nationalists; in Ceylon they were communally minded. 
Is. it entirely irzelevant that in India they were a 
majority, while in Ceylon they were a minority? 
Similarly, what is calied African nationalism cannot be 
dissociated* from the fact that Africans are, as against 
Europeans and Asians, in a majority. 


Where there is no real racial problem, as in 
Ghana, Nigeria and Uganda, though nationalism is 
strong, tribalism also is strong. My own opinion, 
which is based upon experience both in Asia and in 
Africa, is that attention has to be paid to these 
divisions and some provision mide to meet them. 
The constitutional solution may be a federation. such 
as Nigeria has. It may be some form of regional 
devolution, such as was attempted in Ghana, though 
the “experiment was brought to an end before its 
success could be judged. It may invoive careful 
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consideration of the place of the chiefs in the consti- 
tutional structure, such as was done with the rulers in 
Malaya. There may be other devices of the same 
nature which could be produced in the light of local 
conditions. In any case, one ought to write into the 
Constitution what in other forms of drafting are called 
«protective clauses». This means that the draftsman 
must ask himself what dangers the minorities feel 
most strongly, and try to invent devices to meet them. 
It may be their lands, their language, their share of 
Government jobs, their educational system. Lands, 
for instance, are dealt with at length in the Constitution 
of Malaya, languag: in the Constitution of India, 
appointments to the public service in most of :the 
recent Constitutions; and the educational systems are 
dealt with in the Constitution of Canada. I do not 
suggest that these are examples to copy; I merely say 
that it is not beyond the wit of man to produce 
formulae which will provide protection. One could 
even extend the examples to social customs and tribal 
organization, though that might be mote difficult. 
People usualiy thiak not in terms of protective clauses 
but of Bills of Rights. But Bills of Rights have a 
different purpose, to protect the individual rather than 
communities. They protect the individual against 
harsh or unjust legislation. They are difficult to draft 
because, if they contain broad, general propositions, 
like those in the United States, they open the way to 
a variety of different interpretations. If, on the other 
hand, they go into some detail, like the Bill of Rights 
in India, they become antiquated quickly because their 
language relates to social and economic conditions at 
the time of passing the Bill. Also, all Bills of Rights 
depend on the existence of a strong judiciary whose 
decisions are generally acceptable. Nevertheless, we 
have had considerable experience of different forms of 
Bills of Rights iu the United States, Canada, Nigeria, 
India, Pakistan <nd Malaya: and so it is possible to 
devise a Bill of Rights which suits the conditions of a 
particular country. Constitutional devices give protec- 
tion to groups and individuals, but they cannot 
replace goodwill, and this means goodwill on both 
sides. India’s greatest protection has been not the 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution, but the evident 
intention of Mr. Nehru to discourage, by all the means 
in his power, th: surt of communal attack which was 
common form before 1947. 
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The 
F uture 
Of the 


Catholic Missionary 


In East Africa 


An Inquiry by Roland Hindmarsh 


Three hundred supplementary scholarships were 
recently awarded to speed up Africanisation; a number 
of expatriate civil servants have already left. How does 
this policy affect the missionary in Uganda? What future 
does he have here? The Catholic Missionary orders 
are still recruiting in Europe and America; three new 
orders have arrived within the last three years, and 
Catholic lay organizations are sending members to take 
up an increasing variety of work. But does the mis- 
sionary rea:ly have a field for his activity out here? 
This essay puts forward the contention that his time 
is short and his field becoming narrower and more 
specialized; it also examines what has gone wrong in 
the past and suggests what changes might be made in 
the future. 

_ The traditional function of the missionary is to go 
out into savage or pagan districts and preach the word 
of God. This is the picture that most people in the 
West still have of him, a romantic picture played on 
by charity appeals and sustained by a tradition in 
cinema and press journalism that panders to prejudice 
and sensationalism. It is a picture that has some 
validity during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first two decades of this; but today it applies 
onty to a very few outlying areas, the primitive 
attractions of which have not yet been opened up to 


tourism. For the young missionary to devote his life 
to the evangelization of tribes hidden in the Congo 
forests; Or away up-country in the dry savannah is an 
anachronism. It doesn’t work that way any longer. 

The Church has developed, not by the labours of 
the itinerant preacher, but by the establishment of 
mission stations, on land frequently given by a chief 
or rulers. Here the missionaries were able to provide 
a church for their converts, and, sometimes, teaching 
and hospital services. Does the missionary have a 
place here today? Already the very expression “mis- 
sion station”, or even “mission”, is falling into disuse; 
it smacks too much of an island of holiness and light 
set in sea of savagery. The mission church becomes 
the parish church, and this change of nomenclature 
suggests the appropriateness of indigenous clergy to 
replace the missionary; his pioneer work has been 
appreciated but his foreignness unfits him for the day- 
to-day task of running a parish in a country and a 
community where leadership is being rapidly Afri- 
canised. In an urban parish, where races are mixed, 
the missionary may be less out of place; but it is only 
a matter of time before the growing numbers of 
urbanised Africans will demand an indigenous priest- 
hood there too. 
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The missionary’s work will 
dwindle to the kind of work done 
by the Italian or Polish priets in a 
North European country: hearing 
confessions, giving occasional ret- 
reats, and visits to families. He 
will in fact have ceased to be a 
missionary; he will have become a 
foreign priest to serve special needs 
amongst non-African minorities. 

Are there any specialized funct- 
ions that the missionary, whether 
religious or lay, can properly under- 
take? Can he expect to be allow- 
ed to devote his life to any type of 
work without being ousted by 
Africanisation? The main fields of 
supplementary activity are in medi- 
cal work and teaching. At first 
sight, the prospects seem brighter 
here. The hospitals founded by 
the missions are popular; but they 
are finding it difficult to keep up 
with the 
operate on much larger budgets, 
and carry much more impressive 
sets of equipment and cadres of 
specialists. The mission hospitals 
are more personal, but in order to 
survive they must have financial 
support from the State; and with 
that comes the right of inspection 
and direction. Most schools are 
denominational; but many African 
leaders are rightly uneasy about 
the future unity of the country, 
and wish to eliminate any feature 
that tends to weaken a_ sense of 
nationhood. Denominational schools 
are sometimes held to foster rivalry 
and mistrust between members of 
different faiths; and in many emer- 
gent countries the cry for non- 
denominational schools is strong. 
In Ceylon, Christian schools have 
been taken over by the State; in 
the Sudan the solution has been to 
suppress, in effect, all non-Muslim 
schools. 

The training of priests and nuns, 
and of leaders of lay organizations, 
may be a field where the mission- 
ary can look forward to longer 
period of undisturbed activity — 
provided that the country does 
turn strongly anti-Catholic. Yet 
even this field will be taken over 
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State hospitals, which - 


in time, and it may be that the 
expatriate ought to begin thinking 
more in terms of training those who 
themselves will teach the semina- 
rians and the youth leaders, rather 
than in terms of undertaking the 
teaching directly themselves. 

This is a far cry from the hopes 
entertained by the early safaris of 
priests, trekking up from the coast 
in the ‘nineties. They looked for- 
ward to establishing Christian 
kingdoms as had been done in the 
Dark Ages in Eroupe; with the 
Church as the channel not only of 
the grace of God and of his word, 
but also of learning, social order, 
and the arts of mankind. What 
went wrong? 

Perhaps the first mistake of 
approach sprang from this histori- 
cal conception. The early mis- 
sionaries tried to do too much in 
too many varied fields. In West- 


Europe, .Christian civilization 
“spread very gzadua!ly, and came 


largely through the great monastic 
orders. The movement spread, not 
by establishing mission stations to 
proselytize the inhabitants, but by 
founding Christian communities in 
the form of abbeys and monaster- 
ies. These communities were self- 
sufficient materially, and maintain- 
ed a spiritual life of their own un- 
related to the work of spreading 
Christiznity amongst those living 
in the area. Each monastery had 
a inner life of its own that could 
continually be enriched. The mis- 
sionary movement that brought 
Christianity to Africa, however, 
was a child of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was conceived in terms of 
expansion and conquest, of extrover- 
sion and variety. Priests became 
the dispensers, not only of Christ- 
ianity, but also, and perhaps large- 
ly, of nineteenth century Western 
civilization. They were teachers, 
doctors, and even, after a fashior., 
administrators, political counsel- 
lors and importers. They had, in 
fact, set out with a historical mis- 
conception. The Dark Ages model 
would not work; neither for the 
country they had come to, nor for 


themselves. What they brought to 
Africa was nineteenth century 
Europe. 

The training these carly, mis 
sionaries had was for work in pri- 
mitive areas; or at any rate that_was 
the expectation. But they were -un- 
trained for the many functions of 
society they brought in with them. 
Here the secord error was made. 
It was realized much too late how 
rapidly Westernized life would 
come to Africa and demand special- 
ists rather than amateurs and jacks- 
of-all-traders. The priests were still 
trained. to be missionaries in the 
bush, general practitioners; some 
specialist orders came, it is true, 
for medical work and, later, for 
teaching. But the hunger amongst 
the native populations for the new 
learning was such that for too many 
priests found themselves little 
engaged with their priestly vocat- 
ion. Indeed it was felt that those 
sccondary activities were ways of 
bringing people to Christ; and this 
end, therefore — paradoxically 
enough — justified the offering up 
of their lives to building hospitals 
and teaching the three R’s, as well, 
of course, as a typically rigid nine- 
teenth century catechism. Much of 
this criticism still holds today. 
There are far too many priests 
engaged on functions peripheral 
to, or even unconnected with, their 
true office: they may be teaching, 
headmastering, administrating, or 
inspecting — functions for which 
they are untraited, unqualified and 
for which as some of them will 
openly aver, they have no enthu- 
siasm. 

Another feature which has work- 
ed against the original missionary 
intention is one that belongs more 
to this century than to the last. 
Amongst the early missionaries 
there were some who became fa- 
thers of their people, who gave 
themselves so completely to their 
work for God amongst the inhabit- 
ants of a district that they were 
accepted as true friends and lead- 
ers. But with the inflow of com- 
merce, technology and bureaucracy, 
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the work of the missionary lost its 
original spontaneity and became 
infected with a fatal rigidity. The 
priests were no longer individuals 
working in a field, but members of 
a missionary organization. The 
control from without became 
stronger, and more paralysing. The 
suppleness essential to the Church 
in such novel circumstances was 
never permitted to develop. A nar- 
row orthodoxy in inessentials took 
its place, and long negotiations 
came to be required before even 
slight imaginative adaptations were 
sanctioned. The drum-music for 
masses in the Congo compares 
lamentably with the flexibility of 
approach used by the missionary 
orders of the seventeenth century in 
India and China. Africa has not 
yet had her Roberto de Nobili, 
The missionary movement form- 
ed itself into a set of organisations, 
each with a headquarters in 
Europe. There was wrangling be- 
tween them — a sorry chapter, 
echoing the rivalries between the 
colonial powers, But, with the 
growing strength of the organisa- 
tion, and the diversification of 
function in most missionary orders, 
the pattern of life for the individual 
missionary changed. He was no 
longer a man giving himself to a 


people for the work of God; he be- 


came a functional unit in his organi- 
zation. He was transferred from 
one station to another; from one 
job to another; he was sent on 
leave every so many years. His 
life and work became very much 
more like that of a civil servant. 
The missionary orders set up their 
own bureaucracy, threw parties for 
civil] servants, and attended sun- 
downers at Government House. 
Each missionary had his car or 
motor cycle. As time went by, 
they came to care less and less 
about the vernacuiars They sat on 
committees and attended confer- 
ences on equal terms with laymen. 
In the eyes of the African, the dis- 
tinction between missionary and 
civil servant was becoming rather 


blurred; he saw them both rather service, unbroken by leaves, who — 


as two species of the genus 
European. 

One further failure may be re- 
corded—but this is to be laid at the 


door of the Church rather than at- 


tributed to the missionaries. No 
positive, comprehensive answer 
has been given to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern times. Pamphlets 
have been written warning Christ- 
ians against Communism; but the 
more insidious enemy has not been 
effectively met. Hedonistic mat- 
erialism belongs to both East and 
West, and in its widespead accept- 
ance and its negation of spiritual 
values, is a far more deadly canker 
than communism, which does at 
least have an ideal. All the count- 
ries of the world are becoming hide- 
ously alike, spending wildly on ma- 
terial power and on what is termed 
recreation, a euphemism that grows 
daily more ironic. Today it is 
matter that matters The startling 
almost embarassing fervour of some 
early converts has ceded to the 
torpid indifference of the third or 
fourth generation Cathoiic youth, 
whose religion has weakened into 
a social ritual almost devoid of 
personal meaning, and is sometimes 
subsidiary to political conformity. 
All this has referred to the past, 
and represents an attempt to answer 
the question: what went wrong. 
But what of the present and the 
future? Is the missionary himself 
inappropriate? Are there any 
factors that tell against his staying? 
The first argument against him 
arises from the kind of life his 
organisation forces him to live. He 
is seldom given the opportunity of 
really belonging to an area, and can 
never guarantee that he will remain. 
This induces an instability both in 
him, and in the way the inhabit- 
ants regard him. He is an outsider, 
and therefore cannot view any mat- 
ter completely from the point of 
view of one who knows he will 
remain. But even if he were to 
remain, he would not be able to see 
things as do the indigenous people. 
The old missionary of fifty years’ 


says that he would give his right 
arm for five minutes inside the 
head of an Africar is not speaking 
merely to impress. He is confes- 
sing to a failure which is not a 
fault. Your Swede may shake his 
head at the behaviour of Italians 
and say he doesn’t understand 
them, or the Spaniard do likewise 
about the Poles. But there is still a 


_ common cultural heritage between 


them, both Chrisrian and, to a large 
extent, pre-Christian; and this 
moulds their thinking to similar 
basic forms. Between the Europ- 


ean and the African, however, 
_ frightening chasms of incompre- 
‘ hension yawn, This is not to say 
that the warmth of understanding 
_ and affection cannot pass between 
the two races, it can, and often 
_ does, and is an experience of great 
_ depth and beauty. But the follow- 
ing two anecdotes will illustrate 


my point. 


A priest (one of the few whom 
an African has paid the comp- 
liment of calling «an African with 
a white skin”) was once showing a 
film depicting the crucifixion of 


Our Lord to a group of young men 


of nineteen or twenty at a Seuior 
School. All the youths were instruct- 
ed Catholics. A picture of the 
erection of the Cross with Christ 
nailed to it was being shown, when 
a chance remark from one of 
them about the muscles of one of 
the soldiers made the audience 
burst into laughter, and the result 
of the film was a fiasco. Another 
priest, during Lent, was preaching 
on the suffering of Our Lord on 
the Cross. As he described the tor- 
tures He was undergoing. the con- 
gregation began to titter, snigger, 
and then laugh. He had to break 
off his sermon, make a sign of the 
cross, and leave the pulpit. Here 
is a feature of African psychology 
with which the European finds it 
almost impossible to feel empathy 

The fact that the missionary is 
not an African disqualified him not 
only psychologically but socially as 
well. Nationalism in Africa today 
has much of the fervour of a creed; 
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and although it may be hoped that 
in East Africa other races may be 
permitted to remain permanently, it 
is obvious that they will be very 
small minorities, taking ar. insignifi- 
cant part in national affairs. From 
West Africa we have the semi- 
mystical doctrine of negritude, 
and into that  confraternity 
the white missionary cannot fit. 
Even without developing a rabid 
racialism, nationalism can render 
the missionary inappropriate. He 
may of course, try to live in the 
way the Africans live; the little 
Sisters of Charles de Foucauld are 
doing this in the grass huts in the 
Ituri forest and in the characterless 
cement block dwelling units of 
African urban housing estates. The 
courage and sincerity of such mis- 
sionaries is not in question; but 


although they are living under - 


African material conditions, they 
are doing so armed with a comp- 
letely different mental heritage. 
They are still disqualified. 

What, then, should become of 
the Catholic missionary in East 
Africa? Four suggestions are made 
here regarding his future. The first 
is that he should no longer be at- 
tached to a missionary order. 
These orders should be gradually 
be wound up to give way 
to a pool of secular priests; most 
of these should be specialists in 
some kind of parish or seminary 
work, and be available to African 
bishops to draw from. They would 


come out for limited periods, as 
advisers on some specific aspect of 
the life and activity of the Church, 
or as initiators of projects for the 
continuation of which they would 
train native clergy or lay staff. It is 
the specialist adviser and trainer 
that Africa requires now, not the 
general practitioner that happens 
to have picked up a few tricks of 
the trade. 

The second suggestion is that with 
lay organisations in the West should 
associate themselves with the pool 
mentioned above and offer members 
for short-term duties in Africa 
in specialized fields. While the 
priests would be concerned with 
special assignments within the 
priestly vocation, such as training 
in the giving of retreats, laymen 
would be concerned with educa- 
tion, youth-work, building and other 
fields in which it is the proper 
business of the laity to specialize. 
The contact with lay organisations 
should be greatly expanded. 

The third proposal is one in 
which religious orders, though not 
missionary orders, could take part. 
It is the founding of monasteries 
in East Africa. This, which 
should have been first, has come 
almost last. A Trappist house 
has been founded in Kenya; there 
are few others. The Benedictines 
at Peramiho in Southern Tanga- 
nyika are doing parish work and 
are not principally contemplative. 

Until the monastic houses are 


properly established, the Church 
have will lack that fecundation that 
comes from the inner life of the 
contemplative and has proved the 
inspiration of so many Christians. 

The fourth suggestion is that 
missionaries be sent out specifically 
to encourage a suppler approach in 
the development of Catholic life 
here, The training of the native 
clergy has been rigid enough, fol- 
lowing almost exactly the pattern in 
Europe, even to the courses followed 
on philosophy and theology; there 
has been little promotion of origi- 
nal thought and imaginative vision. 
These missionaries would have 
the assignment of both stimulating 
new thought and seeing that the 
proposed developments did not 
conflict with the fundamentals of 
Catholic faith, They should be men 
of the highest calibre; who knows, 
there may be ade Nobili or a 
Matteo Ricci amongst them. 

This essay has stressed the racial 
inadequacy of the missionary. It 
should end with the expression of 
hope, the hope that one day these 
differences of background that have 
been associated with colour will 
have diminished, so that a Catholic 
from any part of the world shall 
not be inappropriate here; when 
the strong terms in which the 
Church condemns racialism will 
have become redundant, for 
race shall no longer be recognized, 
but we will all be members of one 
humanity. 
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An Economist looks at Uganda's tuture 


By Daudi Ocheng 


October 9th 1962 has been fixed as the date when 
Uganda will achieve Independence and from then on 
the fate of her destiny will lie in the hands of her 
politicians. Meanwhile, among the questions being 
asked by students of economics and World Affairs are: 
how stable a Government will Uganda have during 
the first ten years of her Independence?; wil! her 
resources stand up to the immediate post Independence 
strains of economic and social expansion and politica! 
responsibilities? ; which political philosophy will she 
follow, at least in the foreseeable future?; will she 
join an East African Federation? ‘These are some of 
the questions which I, as a student of Economic 
Affairs and a Uganda National have been asked to 
discuss in this first issue of Transition. 

In endeavouring to discuss these vital questions } 
should, perhaps, point out at the outset that what I have 
to say will be the personal views of a young economist 
and represent a cool assessment of the economic facts 
end political trends in Uganda today 

Politics and economics are inseparable, in fact the 
former dictates the trends of the latter and in analy- 
sing the economic future of a country one must first 
examine its political structure and philosophy and, 
together with visible signs of likely changes, predict 
its future economic trends. 

Ever since its birth as a single geographical unit 
under a Colonial Government sixty years ago, Uganda 
has enjoyed a stable Government. This has enabled 
both economic and social progress to proceed at a 
steady pace, Statistics of the past decade or so bear this 
clearly. The population has jumped from 4.9 mill- 
ions in 1948 to 6.5 millions in 1959; the cash income 
to the African growers has jumped from about £5 
million in 1946 to £25 million in 1959; while in schools 
the number of pupils enrolled has increased from 
230,000 in 1950 to 550,000 in 1959 and Government 
Expenditure has risen from £4.5 million in 1947 to 
£27.8 million in 1960. Thus in all spheres there has 
been progress and expansion. 

With the coming of Independence in a year’s time. 
which will bring with it additional financial strain the 
question foremost in people’s minds is whether Uga- 
nda’s resources will produce enough to saddle the 
additional financial strain. The outright Colonial 
Grants from the Metropolitan power will have vanish- 
ed; and, except for what agreement for assistance has 
already been entered into by Uganda and Her 
Majesty’s Government, any future overseas recruit- 


ment will be at a premium; there is the “crash” pro- 
gramme of sending as many scholars Overseas as pos- 
sible at additional financial cost in an attempt to rar- 
row the gap that will inevitably be torn open by 
resignations and retirements of overseas expertise 
when Uganda achieves independence: elsewhere in the 
social and economic spheres there will be “crash” 
capital consuming programmes to boost up agricultural 
production, build more primary schools, construct 
more bore holes etc.: and when Independence itself 
does come it will bring with it the burden of foreign 
diplomatic service. Already without these added 
independence expenditures Uganda has to operate on 

a deficit budget. What then will happen when yet 

more claim is made upon its meagre revenue? 

The Government can, of course, respond by 
encouraging increased productivity with improved 
processing of crops in the agricultural sector; by 
introducing and adopting a more enlightened taxation 
policy: and by the diversification of the national eco- 
nomy to include more industries and thus lessen 
dependance on agricultural commodities whose World 
prices are outside Uganda’s control. 

Whatever steps will be taken by the National 
Government to increase the National income much 
depends upon one cardinal factor and that is, A 
STABLE-GOVERNMENT. 

Stability of the first National Government is neces- 
sary in order: 

1. To lay down a sound foundation of q stable 
democratic Government upon which future 
Governments will be based. 

To direct national attention and resources to- 

wards increased productivity. 

3. To create and establish confidence in Uganda's 
political and economic progress in order to 
attract outside sources of capital to invest in the 
country. 


Although it would require something of a prophet 
to predict the course of Uganda’s political progress 
during the next decade, I think one can say with some 
confidence that the recent spirit of give and take shown 
at the London Constitutional Conference will con- 
tinue to prevail over matters of National importance. 
| have always held that the diversity of Uganda’s 
institutions was a source of strength rather than weak- 
ness, and was, if anything, a bastion against ambitious 
individuals who wanted to set up dictatorships. Thus 
to my mind, the entrenching of Buganda’s federal posit- 
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ion in the contitution together with other varied federal 
constitutions for the three Kingdoms constitute a 
strong safeguard against any one individual setting up 
as a dictator such as we have witnessed elsewhere where 
former colonial territories have become Independent. 

Another encouraging feature of our National cons- 
titution is that we have two equally strong political 
parties, either one of which can win an election and 
thus the country would have a strong Opposition in 
the Parliament. 

The chances are therefore, that for the first five 
years at least and possibly ten, Uganda is likely to 
have a strong stable Government capable of esiablish- 
ing a leadership which will direct the national efforts 
to increased productivity. With a stable Governmect 
Uganda should be able to establish confidence abroad 
quickly and so regain its position in both East and 
Central Africa as the most progressive and industrious 
country. 

Given a stable Government what then are the 
chances of her economy being able to withstand the 
increased financial burden that Independence will 
bring? 

In order to understand Uganda’s economic problems 
we have to turn to recent statistics, 

The population of Uganda has been increasing at 
a steady rate of 2.5% per annum: the gross domestic 
product on the other hand has been rising at a pain- 
fully slow rate of about 1% per annum since 1955. No 
figures are however available for net capita! invest- 
ment but it is estimated at between 5°.—7%, of the 
Gross National Product. The per capital income has 
remained stagnant at £20 per annum since 1955, with 
the total cash income from the main cash crops to 
African growers on the decline from £27,830,000 in 
1955 to £25,776,000 in 1959. On the Government 
revenue and expenditure side it has been a deficit 
budget since the 1954/55 budget. 

These statistics spell some very serious state of 
efiairs and are figures which every politician must take 
take a good look at and grasp firmly in his mind. 
because these figures should influence any political 
decisions made and thus influence the course of action 
of the National Assembly. 


In plain language these figures mean that Uganda 
is an under developed country still heavily dependent 
upon subsistance economy with much of its income 
coming from the agricultural crops of coffee, cotton 
and tobacco whose prices fluctuate from year to year. 
The statistics also show that as a typical under- 
developed country struggling hard to raise the stand- 
ard of living of its people, Uganda has embarked 
upon some heavy social overhead capital projects 
such as schools, hospitals, power dams, roads, rail- 
Ways extensions, in addition to “crash” overseas train- 
ing programmes, subsidised agriculture, increased 
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loan facilities to all types of small business and 
agriculture. Although these projects are no doubt 
extremely valuable nevertheless they will yield their 
ultimate return too far into the distant future, while in 
the immediate future capital which could have been 
available for immediate capital formation is thus mis- 
sed. This heavy social overhead capital expenditure 
is one of the causes of the deficit budgets, the others 
being the rapid fall in the prices of coffee and cotton 
and to a small extent the flight of capital from Uganda 
inimediately following the trade boycott and political 
uncertainty. 


Although the picture of economic expansion since 
1955 is rather depressing it is worth noting the fact thar 
despite the outflow of capital from Uganda due to 
political uncertainty, and despite the very rapid drop in 
the prices of Uganda’s chief income and revenue earning 
agricultural commodities of coffee and cotton the 
economy as a whole has remained astonishingly stable. 
This has been possible mainly because of the accumu- 
lated reserves of the coffee and cotton price assistance 
funds, surpluses from previous budgets prior to the 
1954/55 budget and to the fact that economic develop- 
ment through the Uganda Development Corporation 
and a couple of private enterprises has continued all 
along. Further more unlike our sister territories of 
Kenya and Tanganyika, Uganda has not experienced 
any major catastrophies of drought, famine and floods 
such as they have. However, Uganda needs some 
tightening of belts if her economy is to recover its 
momentum lost since 1955. 

How can this best be done? the answer I believe, 
lies in the best deployment and the most efficient 
employment of the factors of production to achieve the 
maximum diversification of the economy and maximum 
efficient productivity in the shortest possible time. 
These factors of production are human resources, natu- 
ral resources, capital and technological know-how. 


Medical science and improved health and agricultural 
and veterinary services have resulted in a_ healthier 
population which has multiplied at the abnormal rate 
of 2.5% per annum. The sheer increase in numbers 
invoked the “law of diminishing returns” which has 
worked against increases in per capital living standards. 
The result is a pool of man power who do almost 
nothing because there is nothing for them to do. They 
are not counted in unemployment census, but at the 
same time they cannot be called employed. They 
manage to survive by living with their relatives and 
when there is an opportunity for labour employment 
in towns they migrate to these centres where they set 
up settlements rife with social delinquent problems. 
Elsewhere .as in Karamoja able bodied men are 
employed in the non-productive but rather destructive 
sport of cattle raiding and killing one another which 
is their only one occupation for a lifetime. 
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This group of unemployed able bodied people 
present the greatest challenge to the National Govern- 
ment in its endeavour to raise the National productivity, 
income and standard of living. Julius Nyerere the 
Tanganyika Prime Minister has seen this hence his 
slogan of “UHURU NA KAZI” (“FREEDOM AND 
WORK”). Although it is a detestable idea that a 
Democratic Government should direct the application 
of its man power yet I think the National Government 
in co-operation with the Regional Governments will 
have to do something to ensure the maximum deploy- 
ment and employment of man power. If the actual 
physical movement of people to places of employment 
is unacceptable the alternative would be to create 
opportunities for employment evenly distributed 
throughout the country. This will mean encouraging 
private capital to set up factories, large estates, ranches 
and farms in areas where these are possible—private 
capital from all sections of Uganda citizens irrespective 
of race. 

Uganda is unfortunately not well endowned with 
money spinning minerals such as diamonds and oil. 
However, she has a wonderful climate with a wonder- 
ful rainfall and a soil that is capable of producing 
three to four times as much crop as is being raised on 
it at the moment. In terms of statistics: considering 
that the estimated Gross Domestic Product was £151 
million of which about £93 million came from agricul- 
ture alone, then in terms of the above productivity 
estimates Uganda’s possible agriculture productivity 
should reach between £270 - £360 millions. 

One of the most urgent task facing both the 
National and Regional Governments is to tackle the 
land tenancy problems upon which lies the key to 
substantially increased agricultural productivity, The 
revision of land tenure laws has been a hot potato 
which the Colonial Government has found “too hot” 
to handle and which it has kept safely away in the 
oven for the National Government to tackle. However, 
as long as land tenure remains under customary laws 
and as long as fragmentation is allowed to continue 
unchecked, so also will the National productivity 
continue to drop even below the present yields per 
acre. The mere diversification of agriculture by the 
introduction of other crops and livestock will not boost 
productivity if the existing land tenure systems are not 
revised. The National Government will therefore be 
obliged to treat the revision of land tenure laws as a 
matter of national urgency in the endeavour to increase 
agricultural productivity and the national livelihood. 

One of Uganda’s unequalled natural resources are 
her National Game Parks, which are such a world 
wide attraction that because of them the income accru- 
ing to the country through tourism should in time be 
valued in millions of pounds. In the past there has been 
Opposition to these Parks and it was even feared that 


after Independence they might cease to exist. But, 
thank God, this opposition is rapidly melting away 
and the coming of Independence should see the Parks 
firmly established, accepted and valued by the people 
not only as .a source of national] revenue but as 
Uganda’s unequalled heritage, preserved for future 
generations and the world at large. 

Although much capital is needed for rapid 
diversification and industrialisation of Uganda’s 
economy it is true to say that Uganda has had 
adequate capital locally in the country to finance 
immediate industrial programmes without going hat in 
hand to beg for it from outside. It was only when 
the “wind of change” blowing throughout Africa 
became violent storms that local immigrant community 
capital began to leave the country. But even then 
there were some among them with sufficient confidence 
in the country whose capital has remained in Uganda 
and who financing yet more capital development in 
the country. 

But perhaps the most influencing factor of all in 
Uganda’s ability to raise capital for economic expan- 


' sion is the mammoth Uganda Development Corpora- 


tion, a Limited Liability Company whose £6°4 millions 
fully paid up shares are all owned by the Uganda 
Government. Being part and parcel of any political 
changes in Uganda, the U.D.C. as it is known, has 
taken the wind of change in Uganda’s politics in its 
stride and has continued to invest in Agriculture, 
Textile and Fertiliser projects, and in partnership with 
private enterprise is participating in the construction 
of the first Steel Mill of its kind in East Africa. 

Worthy of mention too in the endeavour to raise 
capital locally is the recently launched Buganda 
Savings Scheme which amongst other things is intended 
to encourage the people to postpone consumption today 
for investment tomorrow. A former Minister of Fin- 
ance once said that an estimated £10 millions was 
out of circulation in Uganda, if this sum can be 
unearthed from pots in the ground and roof-tops and 
put at the disposal of the country’s industrialists then 
there would be no need to go overseas for a mere £3 
millions by way of loans with all sorts of strings, 
visible and invisible, attached. 

Political stability and a Uganda Citizenship law 
are the two major prerequisites for an inflow and 
retention of locally owned capital leaving outside 
capital to come in as a direct result of the confidence 
that political stability will have created. The 
immigrant community should be made to fel] they 
belong to Uganda and that is where their capital should 
also be made to work. 

Technological know-how is perhaps Uganda's 
greatest handicap. But while it will take many years 
for the indigeneous people to acquire business manage- 
ment know-how, Uganda does possess it in the 
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immigrant members of her community. What is 
necessary is the acceptance and integration of the 
immigrant community in the new nation that will 
come into birth on Independence and Uganda will have 
a wide field from which will come the future Scientists, 
Technologists, Industrialists and Businessmen and of 
course the Politicians. 

Meanwhile Uganda will rely heavily on expatriate 
expertise, a fact which has been acknowledged by our 
law-makers and which, in turn, should create confidenc: 
amonz those expatriates who remain at their posts as 
well as those who will join their ranks after 
Independence. 

The question of dependence on expatriate expertise 
raises with it the question of where, after Independence 
these expatriates should come from and which in turn 
poses the question of which camp Uganda will join. 
This last question is however a political question to be 
answered by a political decision. But, I think, one 
can deduce the likely trend from the constitution and 
the present set of affairs in Uganda. 

A strong pointer away from Communism is Uga- 
nda’s strong religious background with the religious 
bodies not altogether inactive in the political sphere. 
It is safe to say that any Bill for the National Assemb- 
ly aimed against the religious life of the community will 
be killed around the cabinet table itself before coming 
to the House. It thus looks as if before Communism 
can gain a good grip it must first eliminate both the 
monarchy and then the religious foundations before 
declaring its seizure of Uganda. } 

All this however does not mean that Uganda will 
necessarily join the West’s camp because that azain is 
a political decision. However, the pointers are that 
with all the democratic institutions inherited from the 
West and with the common economic and social ties, 
together with a strong religious background Uganda 
will tend towards the West if cirumstanc:s ever force 
her to veer stightly off the magnetic North if she has to 
veer at all slightly off the middle course. 

Then finally we have the question of an East Afri- 
can Federation, which shows signs of being superseded 


by a super East and Central African Federation. 
This is a sphere in which an economist can give views 
based on economic facts although the final decision is 
again political. 

I have always believed in an East African Federa- 


_ tion, even much longer than the present Nationalist 


Advocates of the Federation have brought this question 
into the limelight and have suggested the name of 
“KENTANUGA” which sounds more original and uni- 
fing than “FEDERATION OF EAST AFRICA”, 


However, the economic arguments in support of 
Federation have been discussed at length through vari- 
ous media and need not be repeated here. Suffice it 
to say that the original objections which made the idea 
of an East African Federation rzpugnant to Uganda are 
now being removed, and emotions aside, our leaders 
are beginning to see the economic and _ strategic 
advantages of an East African Federation and even 
the East+Central African Federation. In such a Federa- 
tion, Uganda will, to my prediction turn out to be the 
most gainer. To my mind Uganda’s geographical .and 
climatic conditions places her in the position of being 
the major agricultural commodities suppliers for the 
vast market the Federation will create to say the least 
about the necessity to maintain her links with the world 
overseas. . 


As Uganda moves through her transition period 
from being a Colonial Territory to a Sovereign Nation 
her inhabitants should face the future with confidence 
in the knowledge that given a sound, stable and wise 
leadership at the top, Independance will turn to bear 
its full meaning. Already there are signs that this 
leadership is forthcoming. The wise statesmanship 
displayed by His Highness the Kabaka of 
Buganda in guiding his people to come and work 
together with the rest of the Districts for the good of 
Uganda marks the turning point in the history of this 
young country, which with God’s Blessing and 
guidarce, will prove herseif worthy of shouldering the 
responsibilities of the Independence she will win on 
October 9th 1962. 
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The 


Transition 


Since Euripides theatre has steadily, with occasional 
bursts of inspired brilliancy, degenerated into a kind 
of second-rate art form. On the face of it this seems 
to be too sweeping a statement to make. But it is an 
ironical fact that those geometrical truths, whose 
skeleton Nietzsche has laid bare for us to see in his 
analysis of Greek drama, have been progressively 
perverted through the years since the time when drama 
was the highest living form of art. 

In England recently some of these original truths have 
made a reappearance — although garbed in surrealist 
trappings and presented in the more recognisable 
language of English absurdity. N.F. Simpson’s A 
Resounding Tinkle is an example. But the perversion 
of original theatre today is an avowed occupation by 
what may be termed the “fringe theatre” and by a 
certain section of the public, the “fringe audience.” 
The “fringe theatre” is a peculiarity rampant in a 
certain aspect of the make-up of the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality. And it has relations to a special kind of 
German vulgarity that aesthete Englishmen find so 
nauseating. English theatre before Osborne (and with 
several honourable exceptions) has exercised on a level 
which has involved, between player and audience, an 
inter-play of emotions which include a frightening 
degree of self-deception, a unique brand of melodra- 
matic morality, together with an underlying inference 
to sexual abnormality. These traditions have lasted so 
long in a section of English theatre (you will find it even 
today in the West End) that they cannot be ignored; and 
at some point, invite comparison with national char- 
acteristics. 

As with “fringe theatre” there is a kind of “fringe 
colonial”. Somerset Maugham’s territory is still not 
entirely mapped and charted, and here and there un- 
named islands and strange deep waters yemain, 

In Uganda we have only just begun to discover it, It 
appeared with the sudden dismissal of the Director of 
the National Theatre and Cultural Centre, Mr. Maxwell 
Jackson. 

Maxwell Jackson arrived in Kampala on the 28th of 
July, 1959. He has left the country a few days ago. 
Two things happened during his period. In the com- 
pleted building of the National Theatre we saw, for the 
first time, imaginative and well-presented African pre- 


“Beyond the Fringe....” 


= Line drawing by Charlotte Neogy 


sentations and a higher standard of other amateur 
productions; and, second, an increasing resentment of 
Mr Jackson’s presence here, which at times reached a 
pitch of almost pathological obsession. 

This resentment was confined entirely to one section of 
Uganda’s multifarious communities, and which has been 
described as acting from “ignorance, prejudice or 
supreme complacency.” It is no secret that this section 
is largely composed of Europeans. The East African 
Standard in an editorial (28 July, 1959) said . . . “He 
(Maxwell Jackson) has the great advantage of being in 
on the birth and so he will be able to set his plans rol- 
ling without having to cut through old customs, 
exasperated by meeting a ‘that’s how we’ve always done 
it” attitude . . . The apex of his ideas is to assemble a 
national theatre company, or a number of groups, taking 
part in a repertory season.” It is ominous, if also 
coincidental, that a few days after his announcement 
of the formation of a repertory company which attracted 
about 400 applicants, that Mr Jackson was dismissed. 
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Any intelligent inquiry into the reasons of Mr. Jack- 
son’s dismissal is bound to produce one result: There 
is none. Seen in this light, the Governor of Uganda’s 
reply to a memorandum sent to him by a deputation, 
saying he saw no justifiable. ground for a public. inquiry 
makes sense. For what public inquiry can probe into 
blatant prejudice? What public inquiry can uncover 
deeper frustrations of high-ranking officials whos: 
motives are a perverted form of self-expression? What 
public inquiry could take place when so many high- 
placed personages might appear in so compromising 
and uncomfortable-a light?” ~ ~ 

There is still ground for- inquiry,-becayse there is no 
legal basis for Jaeks6n’s dismissal. “Legally there 
is no such man as’Maxwell Jackson, Director of the 
Uganda National Theatre and Cultural Centre. 

The manner of Mr, Jackson’s dismissal also raises 
graver issues. It seems to ‘be conducted by an active 
degree of sheer malice. 

At this point a comparison between “fringe theatre” 
and “fringe colonials” will show surprising similar.t es. 
To the “fringe colonial” the “fringe theatre” is an 
essential part of their otherwise empty lives. Hence 
all is chaos when order, in the form of a professiona’, 
appears. Too much is unmasked too soon. Until now 
theatre has been a visual exercise where you went to 
spot your neighbour’s daughter in some insign‘ficant 
play. Now comes discipline, and demands on self- 


discipline. What next? Summon the bells! Gad! 
He's spoiling the party. 
The party is over. Or should have been. 

Maxwell Jackson is married, and has three children. 


. His wiie, Amanda, herself an actress,-has been.on the 
- stage in Broadway and London. They share a happy 


and active family life. A first impression of Jackson 
is of quiet elegance and utter involvement in his job. 
In the first months of the Theatre’s opening, he has 
spent night after night working until 4 or 5 in the 
morning. He has a professional’s eye for detail, and long 


_experience for the job he set out to initiate here. He 
“had to fight an unceasing battle against the African’s 


suspicion of the muzungu theatre, which he inherited 
from ‘preceding: theatrical: activities in Uganda. A 
measure’of his success was the remarkable response his 


: scheine for a repertory company received. The most 
spirited and well-attended meeting to protest against the 
manner of his dismissal was organised by the African 


Dramatic Society and attended by all races. 
The African Dramatic Society. is now boycotting all 
performances at the National Theatre until an inquiry 


‘is made. For all practical purposes, the Theatre has 


reverted to what it was before 1959. Two years of 
hard work and organisation have been summarily dis- 


- missed. for the -removal of: Maxwe'l Jackson also re- 


moved the foundation of a National Theatre of Uganda. 
But we hope this is not the end of the matter, 
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By Bill Court 


Independence! A word? A 
cause? A religion? Everyone be- 
lieves in it—many pay it lip-service. 
Yet what is it? Take it away from 
the politician and the slogan maker, 
and look at it as a political condi- 
tion and an economic fact. 

The day after the Labour Go- 
vernment was elected for the first 
time in many years one thing was 
obvious. The anti-climax. This 
was the day many of us had work- 
ed for and dreamed about for the 
biggest part of our whole life. After 
all the joy and jubilation of vote 
counting; the cheers and singing; 
the elation, and the taunts at one’s 
political opponents in the hour of 
their misery — the next day came 
just as other days. Devastatingly 
as other days. The same job; the 
same boss; the same streets, and 
the same people on the same bus. 
No different. 

Changes always come slowly. 
Nothing happens overnight. In 
Uganda it will be the same. After 
independence there will be no dra- 
matic change of overseer. It will 
be a change in social emphasis. At 
first no more. Society will become 
aware of its needs. The leaders, 
the talkers, the builders and dream- 
ers wil] have to look for tools and 
materials with which to build the 
new Uganda. Once independence 
is achieved things cannot remain as 
they are—but which way shall they 
go? 

The last people to listen to will 
be the politicians. They provide 
the fire and ideals—the elements of 
national aspirations. They cannot 
provide the structure of the social 
edifice. The economist; the finan- 
cier; the industrialist — these are 
men with their feet on the ground. 
The words “freedom”, and “inde- 
pendence” are noises they listen to. 
They are banners at best. They are 
interested in the bricks and mortar 
of society—its wealth; its resources; 


INDEPENDENCE 


its people. 

What are going to be the chief 
industries of Uganda? Coffee? 
Sugar? These are primary pro- 
ducts. What industrial ventures 
can there be other than these? 

From the beginning this will be 
decided by the type and nature of 
available labour. The training of 
an adequate labour force is an 
urgent necessity. The labour force, 
in turn, shall be decided by the 
availability of natural resources. It 
would be futile to train men to be 
executive engineers if there are not 
to be trained craftsmen. It would 
be futile to train craftsmen who will 
never use their skill. Industry 
must be based on the resources of 
the country. 

Africans can make furniture. The 
raw material exists, but there are 
no African, or Indian craftsmen, 
and none being trained. I’ve yet to 
see an African, or Indian carpenter 
using French polish as it should be 
used (not with a brush!); a screw- 
driver where it should be used (not 
merely where one cannot wield a 
hammer); panel pins and wood fil- 
ler where they are needed; cabinet 
scrapers and skill to get a perfect 
finish to a fine piece of timber. I 
once made pianos for a living. I 
know of the care, devotions and 
skill which goes together with craft 
pride to make a piece of mahogany 
reveal its buried sunshine! 

This is also true of precision 
engineering. If Uganda is produ- 
cing steel, it should, from this raw 
material produce machinery. It 
will be useless sending Africans to 
England to come home as Bachel- 
ors of Science in Engineering. Go 
to any engineering employer in 
England and ask him how many 
such people he employs in his 
factories. In most cases it will be 
none! A knowledge of physics 
and engineering mathematics plus 
applied mechanics is no substitute 
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for experience in the too] room and 
machine shop. It might be a use- 
ful complement to it; most top 
flight engineers in Britain’s leading 
factories have never seen the inside 
of a university. I should know— 
I have spent thirty years in British 
industry—aircraft, motorcar, televi- 
sion and radio. None of my Chief 
Engineers were university men! 
They were apprenticed engineers- 
iool room, machine shop, assembly 
shop, planning office, drawing offi- 
ce — way up via hard work and 
sheer ability. One doesn’t learn 
how to make a die at university. 

How many Africans or Indians 
in Uganda can file a piece of steel, 
four inches long by two _ inches 
wide, and a quarter of an inch 
thick, flat and accurate on all six 
faces to within two thousandths of 
an inch? How many can file two 
pieces of steel so flat that the iwo 
faces can be “rung” together, ex- 
pelling all air between them so that 
it becomes almost impossible to 
separate them? Yet these are ex- 
ercises a young engineer in England 
begins his career with long before 
he reaches the differential and 
integral calculus at night school, It 
is nine years before an apprentice 
draughtsman in England is entitled 
to the maximum rate of pay for 
his profession. That is from the 
age of sixteen. He could win his 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
in less time, and be quite useless in 
a drawing office. I know this also 
— I rose to the rank of Assistant 
Chief Draughtsman in a British 
drawing office, and I’ve seen them 
come and go! 

Yet here is the crux of it all. Here 
is the very essence of independence. 
Independence does not mean the 
freedom to move into the executive 
desks once occupied by the colonial. 
At least, not where the bread and 
butter of the nation is concerned 
— in industry. It means first and 
foremost the freedom and_ the 
opportunity, and the will to learn 
the rudiments of a crafi; to serve 
long, dirty apprenticeships; to stand 


ankle deep in swarf or shavings, - 


mastering tools and material with 


the absolute authority of a crafts- 
man and the pride of a craftsman, 
and sometime or other, against 
keen competition, to make the top 
desk with dirty fingernails and 
years of knowhow. 

And know how? What is know- 
how? It is that indefinable some- 
thing without which industry can- 
not survive, and without which no 
Chief Engineer is worth his keep. 
As a British workman I know it 
when I see it. A man who has it 
shows by the way he enters any 
place where men are using tools 
and materials that he knows every 
process and every tool, and he 
knows the idiosyncrasies of every 
material. I remember one who 
saw a turner struggling with a 
difficult steel. He watched him 
for a few minutes and said: 

“Grind the rake angle back half 
a degree on that tool, and take a 
faster shallow cut, and you'll have 
a decent finish on that shaft.” 

That’s knowhow. And it’s no- 
where found in university. _ 

University may be for the bright 
young man on the shop floor who 
shows a flair maybe for writing 
engineering reports and summaries 
—for conducting research and as- 
sembling facts. This will come 
out in night school, That’s where it 
is supposed to be discovered. 

Before the first gleaming African 
machine is loaded on to a ship at 
Mombasa, or the first sleek African 
aircraft is airborne from Entebbe 
or Nairobi with an African crew 
and African maintenance, and the 
first well-designed, well-made 
African furniture fills a shop win- 
dow in Oxford Street (and things 
like this should be the aim and pur- 
pose of independence) there will 
have to be cash, time, study and 
acquired skills put behind the Afri- 
can economy. There will be no 
more freedom tomorrow whatever 
constitutions are written and who- 
ever governs unless the African 
turns his hands to the founding of 
his industry by his industry. 

There are people who are saying 
he cannot do it, and will never do 
it—that he will grow matoke and 


cash crops for ever and ever and 
any industry that exists will be 
founded and manned by expatriates 
from india or Europe. Maybe 
they are right—only the African 
can give the lie to that. One thing 
is certain. There will have to be 
more and more technical schools; 
more and more apprenticeships: 
more and more first class crafts- 
men, and not quite so many expen- 
sively trained lawyers and execu- 
tives, 


This will not happen tomorrow. 
When the politicians came home 
with the fruits of the London Con- 
ference, they did perhaps, at very 
best arrive only with the opportuni- 
ties to do the things here suggest- 
ed. The mechanics of the process 
will be for other heads to work on. 
There will have to be capital, as 
well as ideas — these two in com- 
bination will bring good fruit. It 
will not matter much who are the 
ministers, provided they are honest 
and conscientious. The resources 
they will have—these are the found- 
ations of tomorrow’s Uganda—and 
as it has already been said before, 
these are wealth, the country and 
th> people. Most important are 
the people, for these can create 
wealth. 


True freedom is economic free- 
dom. Economic freedom is the 
possession by an industrious people 
of skill and ability to make and 
sell the goods other people want. 
Tne African entering freely a com- 
petitive world in which no-one 
owes him a living. He may have 
to borrow to start with—this is 
certain in Uganda. To be quite 
free the debt must be repaid. This 
can only be possible as a result of 
Uganda industry, 


Freedom. Independence. These 
are adult states. They are res- 
ponsible states, Only the slave has 
no responsibility. There must be 
no more slaves in Africa. 
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Transition Notebook 


By Sagittarius 


David Beresford Pratt hanged himseif with a bed 
sheet about ten days before South Africa was to have 
her General Elections. His death has a_ Biblical 
simplicity. He was a man whose motives and persona- 
lity were almost as complex as that other man who 
hanged himself from a tree: Judas Iscariot. But here 
the affinity ceases, 


Pratt shot Verwoerd on the 9th of April 1960. 
The day before he saw a van into which about 100 
prisoners were being bundled. He thought*: “What 
the hell will be happening next? This cannot go on. 
Where can we see any light?” 


He then experienced a feeling. 


The next morning “the feeling became very strong 
that someone in this country must do something about 
it, and it better bloody well be me, feeling as I do 
about it.” 


The same day he was going to the Rand Show where 
he had some trout exhibits. He had slipped into his 
pocket a .22 revolver, but he had no definite intention 
of using it. 


In 1954, Pratt said, he heard “organ music playing 
in my head.” The experience developed and he began 
to feel disembodied as if he were looking down on 
his body. He entered a hospital for nervous disorders, 
but became violent and smashed windows and had to 
be locked up. Then he descended into what he 
describes as “a Miltonian hell, complete with fires, 
prongs and yells of anguish.” He entered a state in 
which the whole world was “a play”, and everyone 
was acting. 


In 1959 after several depressive bouts, he entered 
a new phase which coincided with a general mental 
change, “in which the grass looked greener and the 
birds sang more sweetly.” 


He was silent and uncommunicative at the Rand 
Show (10 days after the declaration of a state emer- 


*This account of the shooting was given by Pratt to Professor L. A. Hurst, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine at Witwatersrand University, who pla- 
the Supreme Court. 


ced it before 


gency) because of a conviction that “someone must 
sacrifice himself”. When his euphoria came on in 1954 
he felt like the prophets in the Bible. He wanted to 
give away all he posssssed and speak intensely against 
nationalism. 


At the Rand Show he was not “impressed” by 
Verwoerd’s speech. There was no applause, no 
enthusiasm. Nobody was prepared either to cheer or 
boo. The “feeling” got stronger. “What is this 
country going to do?” he thought. The crowd was 
completely negative. “If there had been strong boo- 
ing it would have been sufficient.” 


He walked up to the cattle ring to see three friends 
but could not arouse any enthusiasm for conversation. 
The thought occurred to him: “What is all this lead- 
ing to?” He then thought: “I shall not kill the man, 
but lay him up for a month or more to give him time 
to think things over.” 


At the Supreme Court, Pratt said: “. . . I won't 
go through the shooting sequence, except to say that I 
felt a violent urge to shoot the apartheid—the stink- 
ing apartheid — monster gripping South Africa’s 
thnoat.” 


After firing the first shot he waited. Seconds seemed 
like an hour. He felt a tremendous release of tension. 
He was manhandled and beaten by the police and then 
pushed into a cell. “I had my best night’s sleep in 
six years. From then until now (September 13) I have 
spent my life in the isolation of a cell with short 
exercise breaks. Five months seldom seeing the sun 
— conditions I have never before experienced. Yet 
these five months have been a hundred times happier 
than the past five years.” 


Pratt said the news of Verwoerd’s recovery struck 
him as miraculous, and added, “it all fitted a 
pattern.” 


Now David Pratt is dead, 


He has made a sacrifice and a prophecy. 
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TRANSITION- 


The Achievement 

The literary journal Black Orpheus has now pub- 
lished nine numbers and already cflers a substantial 
body of material for anyone anxious to study the 
literary achievements of Africa, the Caribbean and 
Negro America. It also presents one of the most 
remarkable examples of official patronage that we 
have seen in recent years. The Ministry of Education 
in Western Nigeria publishes and finances the journal, 
yet exercises no controf over its editorial policy. The 
present editors are Ulli Beier (the founder of the 
journal), the South African writer Ezekiel Mphahlele 
and the Nigerian poet and dramatist Wole Soyinka 
They .have made excellent use of the opportunities 
which this liberal patronage gives them. In only four 
years Black Orpheus has introduced the work of several 
new writers and artists, including the Nigerian poets 
Gabriel Okara and Wole Soyinka, the American Negro 
poets Mason Jordan Mason and Paul Vesey, and the 
Nigerian artist Demas Nwoko. 

But equally important has been the work of making 
available in good English translations a selection of 
the best work of established black writers like Léon 
Damas, Léopold Senghor, Aimé Césaire, Nicolas 
Guillen, Jacques Roumain and Luis Patés Matos. It 
is this, in particular, which makes a complete set of 
Black Orpheus such an indispensable source for any- 
one writing or lecturing in the field of negro literature. 

In addition to this Black Orpheus has become an 
embryo publishing house, again with the official back- 
ing of the Government Special publications already 
produced by the journal include an anthology of Yoru- 
ba Poetry (with a strikingly beautiful cover by Ulli 
Beier’s wife, Susanne Wenger) and a collection of 
Mphahlele’s short stories, The Living and Dead. They 


Lines addressed to my wife 


Unlike my love, the metre changes — 


i Let not the face of rude anxiety 


Chill thy warm heart by awful frown; 


“Black Orpheus.” 


are shortly publishing a collection of poems by the 
young Nigerian writer John Pepper Clerke, who is one 


- of a brilliant generation of Ibadan graduates which also 


includes Chinua Achebe. 

Black Orpheus has never aligned itself with any 
particular movement in African writing. The negri- 
tude writers have been given the space which their 
historical importanc merits, but so have others with an 
utterly opposed viewpoint: the sole criterion for 
selection has been excellence. The two Africans 
among the editors, Mphahlele and Soyinka, are in fact 
fiercely critical of negritude, or of any other move- 
ment which presumes to lay down what is or is not 
“African writing”. The slight element of cultural 
bullying occasionally indulged in by Présence Africaine 
is mercifully absent from this pragmatic journal. 

The achievement of Black Orpheus has been to 
make known to an international audience the quality 
and variety of contemporary art and literature in the 
African and Afro-American world. Perhaps that 
quality can be indicated by quoting a few lines from 
the Senegalese poet David Diop, tragically killed last 
year in an air-crash: 


Africa tell me Africa 

Is this you this back that is bent 

This back that breaks under the weight of humiliation 
This back trembling with red scars 

And saying yes to the whip under the midday sun? 
But a grave voice answers me 

Impetuous son that tree young and strong 

That tree there 

In splendid loneliness amid white and faded flowers 
That is Africa your Africa 

Which grows again patiently obstinately 

And its fruit gradually acquire 

The bitter taste of liberty. 


— GERALD MOORE 


Let not tears flow, do not despondent be: 
Rather from slender toe to crown 
Allow sweet nonchalance her smile — 


Shake your fine head 
Tumble your hair, 
Laugh proudly 

In gayest Titanian style 
Though you are angry 
Yet you are fair — 


And always essentials, dear, paid for must be, 
So continue with shopping, continue your rounds 
What matters, dear, cruel words from me? 

And after all — What’s eight pounds? ! ! 
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DOMINATES UGANDA ROADS 
DAY 


THE CAR \. PEUGEOT 


CONFORT 


REPUTE ON bed ECONOMIE 
ALL ROADS 


PEUGEOT] HAS AIRCRAFT 
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REMARKABLE 
Brings the Sririt of Paris to all Roads of the World. Fh | FEATURES 
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Bright, sparkling Pepsi-Cola has a special magic for making 
any moment friendly. Enjoy it often—serve Pepsi with pride... 
there is no finer beverage for purity, quality, o7 taste. 

For the refreshment of friendship, say “Peps, Please.” 
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term: is. in-some ways “misleading, for- races as. such—categories. or of 

with distinctive features, especially skin. .colour—do not have. relations “with 
One na. .. Group. comprising’ the™ “white 
enters direcily relations ‘with anuther’ corporate group of ‘the «black races»; 
for those terms were meaningful in a biological sense (and: -they~ are, of course, 


thése . putposes)..taces as sich are not Groups aad.do, not have telations .with 
anthers either on“ the worldscale? an Past African’ territory, inthe same way~as; for 
~instance;: States have relations with~one: another: Race relations, then, are. not —relations 
between races; they ase. relations. between people... When speak of “race “relations” we 
\ shally perhaps.” the kinds reldtions inté “whith ‘people “of differetie’’skin 
tend or even ‘the’ difference which skin colour’ makes given situation to 
- -ordinary social relations: like: those between shop-keeper and customer, pupil: and teacher, or 
"employer. and worker... 
Phis-raises the” second” question. -which ‘tight almost: be phrased, are 
ip relations?» —why, that is, should for example, a shop-keeper behave differently towards custo- 
~mers- of different skin colours? -In -terms.of first principles. it may seem extraordinary if he 
does, for One’ person's money is. notoridusly “as” Good as “andther’s, add fact ‘there’ are 
Of Hie World where’ skin makes little’ difference to everyday social relations 
‘this ‘sort: ‘The“answer lies; of course; in the partial association; in areas like: East Africa, 


acest, African. ‘shopekeeper will seldom be badly- wrong if he assumes “that the 
also-for-assrming’*that he will <be rather “slow to make up his mind and count his change. 


“ewhites term <pinko-grey perbups nearer the literal truth) may usually be 


“colour actsin- rather... the in deess between the social clagses.. of 
England used to act: 18 an. «index Of Situation». and ‘triggers off, so” to “speak, the 
‘appropriate ‘actions, because it is quite largely associated with social facts such’ as wealth “or 
poverty, Janguage, and so on. “If we divide up the population of East Africa between ‘white’ 
«skinned, brown-skinned, and black-skinned persons-.we have done-largely the. ‘sane’ thing 
divide. them Between. ‘rich, auiddling,.“and pdor; “between ‘native . Eiiglish-speakers. 
Speakets: Of Gajerati: etc., atid’ speakers-of Bantu other African vernaculats; and 
Largely<bur not The classification, of course. breaks down in individual 


4 


highly «and fient English: Not alk Europeans, however, are~ English-speakers 
-gowadeys; while not all: Ruropeans are wealthy either. And it is virtually impossible to infer 
brown. skin,.whether it..be religion. income, knowledge of 
Hccupation. Skin. colons, thetefore. is ah increasingly unreliable index to “social 
“situations. fhe annoying thing “about what has “been called the ‘:miform of colour’ 
shat; unlike the English working-man's clothes, itcannot be put off in. temporary “exchange 
hor “anether.- If habits and traditions are once established of treating peopie diff: rently according 


Customers —then everyone, whatever perpetually reminded of ‘it: in away 
no’ health and education, learning ‘of languages, ever dressing up -and~aeting 


sate is for-this reason, perhaps, that people are often so prickly about 
and. why bitterness about trifles is .so characteristic an. aspect .of what we 

iter ts of “Ope ‘fespect: in ‘which akin colour’ directly affects sécial refations. wamely Wat it aifficdlt impossible 


k in” the datk: frequeatly fails to his African fiends “at “night."as cousequedte: 


round: with.100 many. reservations, tobe dirécily 


skin. colour «with social. For example,- seeing a black-skinned person enter 
is and unised to town life; knows little or no Englisk. He might be forgiven. 
On«the- other hand). a ‘customer. whose. skin is-of that-peculiar hue usually, if inaccurately called. 


‘assumed’ tO “rich, businiegsitke; “and in avhurty; to know English -and-to~ be-tiable 
to?imperious’ outhyrsts if things. are not--precisely-to-his. or her liking, In other words, - 


cases, stike that-in: which a black skin triggeted off highly inappropriate behaviour ina Kampals 
fowaeds-a gentleman of -great wealth and. distinction, who later “became “Mayor of” 
Africans Pook, some are Wealthy, whilean increasing: number= are” 


instance, of, addressing all black people ia Swahili, or always “serving 
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“Anc -chafaciéristic of race. relations situation. 18 that people groups 
even. hot... Thus a. European. once told me with glee HOW, Raves 
knew, Had wothifig ia Coltmon with the. first except the, 
way it seemspossible that.in the early days of -Mau grudges. Benya.” 


farmers were..avenged,.on others—including. those..waose relations Workinen 

sharp: practice: in-trade, laziness, deccitfulness,. angry .words-.Or Ren 


because-they are thought-of-as symabolic samples of the one. . 
in -€6 asidering the. many. ways.in- which social or fives Are. by. 

skin: colourpat-may-be eoavenient first to coa institutions—law, ee 
according race. Underlying and sustaining--these- formal and. 
there are of course, attitudes, and-prejidices about= 


sroups-and about the proper kinds .of between: -people:.Of. the diiferent: colour’; And _ 
finally. mention needs tobe made of the people whose posit an “one way oF another,. fails to 


simple saree-way- division. of “Basi Aftican society, 
pretation General Clauses -Ordinance,~ in-Kenpaane Uganda ‘African’ 
means any:-persen' whoris member-of or one of member-of 


indigenous Attican tribe: or ‘community,’ expressly Konya “the: people: ‘known-as. 3 
ite “Swan. Arabs “cad Balnchis borin ate excluded; as are ‘Ethopians; Somalis» 
Islanders; and Se sychellois: ided- that. 
if- ac his own motion proves to magisrrate three thar che partly “of nen 


Airman “thar tie is not occupying dand™ Accordance with native: ‘custom fin Uganda 
“that he nor tivine-anrone an Africa tribe or commana wmaccordance 


however. differ ent are laid” down for. ‘particular. perposes, 


tie general definition. in The and General Clauses “Ordinance 


nalive Of Africa mot of ot Asiatic. <x tration’; while i 


Code the, Same-term means “any native of Affica act being OF 

descent, Somalt--butedoes not an. Arab”. position ol somalis.is 
the-general definition of Africans, they are. included as Africans 
in as.those. relating to» native authorities. fesident 


in-Kenye~andU ganda---therefore, “ther deh nition-t9 primal. on “thers 
fo-s on but-ine borderline cases -inchides 


be possibigsfor- mstance: fortwo brothers classified’ ‘for legal purposes. 


as of different: races: had-pene' through the: “for mentioned above « cand: the other. 


Tanganyilea the: definition is ‘mech: sim pler;~the empoved 
person who is as an African or native is: ‘on different 

ed ion “dyer Africans or within” 

‘Ord ican wive range of TRattere 
cebing.. ihe OF resources. 


the, current Revised: Laws ot the three 1648, 
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it some’ ways" “misleading, for races ag, such—categories or collections 
with disti jastive physical:features; especially -skin colour— do have: 
OME ano er: re is. corporate group representing or comprising the white 


‘need hedged round with -inany reservations, to-be“directly 
useful for:-these- purposes) caces-as-such- are not groups and-do not.have relations..with 
world -scale-or.in. an East..African territory, in the same way as. for 


have With another. “Race ‘relations, “then,” are’ 


“between they‘ “are ‘relations between people. - When we speak of race relations~-we 
¥.mean; perhaps, the -distinetive- kinds. of relations: into..which people. of different: skin 


non and worker: 

that. is, should. for eXample; shop-keeper Beliave. differently towards custo- 
‘different “skin «colours ?* terms first’ principles it may ~ ~ 
for one person's good as, auother-s;-and in fact there»are 


“pasts ob-the- would where skin-delour. makes little or no.diflerence to everyday: Social relations. 
SORE. answer lies) Course, in the pattial association. in’ areas “like: Bast Africa: 


colour with “social characteristics: For example, seeing a black-skinned persom enter 


for assuming. that he: willbe rather stow “make” ip his and- count his*change. 

the other hand:"a customer’ Whose'skin is’ of that- peculiar hue usually, if inaccurately called 
Forster's: term. «pitko-grey» is. perhaps. nearer the literal tcuth} may usually. be 


rather the. same“way-as differences in dress between the social classes 
Vietorian England used to of situation»,.and triggers off,so to speak, the 


actions,.becaiise itis quite largely associated With soctal facts such’ “as wealth” or’ 


“lanGuade; “and on. TP we: divide “wp the population of East Africa between ‘white’ 
~wskintied,: browneskinned, black-skinned: persons*-we~ have done largely the “sames thing 
them: poor; between native... English-speakers, 
spéakers. Sujerati: ctc.,..and Speakers of Banta and “ther Aftican vernaculats: and so~on, 


- cases; like thatin--which a black skinr triggered: off highly inappropriate behaviour in-a Kampala. 


to outbursts: if things: are precisely to-his or her liking. other words;*skin: 


Faced» Which enters directly. into. relations” with another. cotporate Group OF ‘the “black rates)?” 
for TP were “biological they “are, of course;* 


tend the difference. which skin” coldir makes. in a 
= “orditiary “social ‘relations like ‘between’ shop: keeper and~customer;” pupiland teacher; * 


: not completely, The classification, of course. breaks down in individual 


of .great..-wealth and distinction, who. late. .became., Mayor. of 


LOM age. poot, bur Wealthy, while Aan’ incteasing “number 
educated fluent Europeans; however; are’ English-speakers 


any. ‘social. skin,-.whether be. intome, knowledge “of 


“But: the: annoying thing “abourowhat has~-been. called’ the ~‘unifornr of colour’ is 

the English working-man's clothes,- it. cannot. be put ‘off in temporary exchange 

Top: anothes. 4i habiis. and traditions. ace -once established of treating. people diff -renily accozding 
for instante, Of all black ‘people in Swaiili, or always” serving *white’ 


customers “everyones whatever his colour; ts perpetually reminded of -it-in away 


that novemeunt-of health ancb-educatiom learning of languages, even dressing up. aad.acting 


statis” and, why bittenaass about “teifles characteristic. dtr aspect “of what, we 


“bier that skin mora in es own righty by with, traly social factors 
4 ~The writer ‘only: one respect in skin colour direetly affects “social relations, namely» that it is dificult. it. not impoanble 


~ nowadays; while ‘not all Europeans: are wealthy either.-- And it- is. virtually-impossible:te infer - 


Gccupation.... Skin. colour, therefore, is aw" increasingly unreliable” inde soctat 


his: shopy an BastAfrican. -shop-keeper will. seldom be-badly wrong if he assumes that the 
and. unused to little or. no English. He might be forgiven. 
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Another-chatacteristic of a race relations. situation, is-that people think of races. as gtoups 
even though they-are not. . Thus a European glee how, having beei.a Victim: 
of a petty fraud by-one African, he exacted a petty: revenge second—-who,. so. far. as he 
knew, had nothing common with the first except asskm--of the-same colour, the same 
way it -seemg-possible that in the-early days of Mau Mau ‘old grudges against ‘some Kenya 
farmers were avenged on others—~including those whose relations with their workmen Were 
exenptaryend “even European children. In these circumstances:-quite- trivial -incidents— 4 
shatp “practice int trade; laziness; deceitfulness; angry words” or justified 


disproportionate importance’ because*they are thought+of symbolic’ 

considering the many ‘ways in which social ‘relations “or individual fives“are aflected “by 
skin colour ait may “be convenient first consider the framework jnstitutions—-law, 


administration: atid less formal. social ‘practiee—within~ which” people. are, differentty 
according tox their srade: Underlying these “format: and ‘informal: diseriminations 
chere ares oF “attitudes, and projudices about the characteristics of the main 
Wad “about the proper: kinds or relations people different ‘colours,’ And. 
nally Needs be Thade St the people, whase posiigu, one way" or another, faits 


Bad General “Clauses Ordinance.” In ‘Kenya: and Ugatida** “African” and ‘native’ 
(he “Swans “Arabs atid both. frica “are Somalis, 
omiord, Islanders and. in Ugands and Seychellois. It is provided that 
person of His proves. magi strate things’ that te parity of noo: 
ROt HcCup ving with Hatives in Uganda 
ik HOT AW Taw burden or proof 


Of Tite “then Ne 
hawever,. dillerent. definitions are. dad down Tor particular. purposes 
-definition,..in the. General, Clauses “Ordinance... 
Por example, inthe, Keaya. Prisons. Ordinance an. African. is .defined, more. briefly..as. “any... 
Aative of not.ot Burepean.or Asiatic whileandes the Penal. 
seine termomeans “any native Gf Africa. Rot being ak Buropean-or’ Asiatic oF 
includes a Somali bul docs not include) ‘of. Soiialis 
peculiar; theughwexcluded- fram: the genetal. d  finstion of-Afmieans, ihéy ‘are included 


laws, such as- those relating -ton Maine resident 
in Kenya and-Uganda: therefore, based -primarily.-on descent-and.there 


fore omcphysiea} race, butsin borderline cases. includes reference would 
he possible. for instance, for two brothers~of mixed classified-for legal purposes 
as of different*races if one had gone through the formality vand~the- other 


mints 
la *Panganyikethe definition is much simpler, the term ‘employed -and 
means tembervof ait African race and dnotudes Swahili-aad-e Somali”: 
person who ts classed African @r natives is on-adifierent 
rine froma nonnative a number of importam respects: For: example, the-three Native 
Cor African) cokuthority Ordinances, though on Chiofs appoint- 
ed or approved’ the Gevernments® jurisdiction “residing or ‘being” “within 
themewith the: duty of maintaining law “and “and 


‘power-them -to issoc-orders io Africans on a wide range 
health control, gericulture and stock resources. 


(Ordinance No: a) “of 1958) Brought Wearly Mormifatinn: it 
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~ Race Relations in East Africa 


and so on. Under the Native Au- 
thority Ordinance in Tanganyika, 
the Af-ican Authority Ordinance 
in Uganda, and in Kenya 
the Compulsory Labour Regula- 
tion Ordinance, able-bodied 
adult male Africans may, with 
various safeguards and exemptions, 
be compelled to undertake paid 
work for public purposes. The 
three Collective Punishment Ordi- 
nances empower each Governor to 
“impose fines on all or any inhabit- 
ants of any village or district, or 
members. of any tribe, sub-tribe or 


community” for colluding to har- 


bour criminals or failing to trace 
or return stolen property; and 
though these laws do not specifi- 
cally distinguish between Africans 
and others they are included in the 
Laws under the title “African 
Affairs” or “Native Affairs”, they 
mention chiefs and native authori- 
ties, and they seem to be rarely if 


ever exercised against non-African 


communities. In Kenya and Ta- 
nganyika, there are. restrictions on 
credits to Africans by non-Africans; 
in Tanganyika no debt is recover- 
able by a non-native from a native 
unless there is a written contract 


which has been approved by an 


administrative officer, while in 
Kenya debts of over two hundred 
shillings are not recoverable by a 
non-African against an African un- 
less the latter holds a special per- 
mit. In Kenya and Uganda, there 
are restrictions on the sale of life 
assurance to Africans, each indivi- 
dual transaction having to be attest- 
ed by a Government officer. In 
Kenya, Africans may, in effect, 
pledge or mortgage buildings and 
other immovable property in the 
native areas only to fellow-tribes- 
men. (It is not difficult to appreciate 


* that. laws like these may have been 


designed to check such evils as 
peasant indebtedness and frauds 


by Dr. J. E. Goldthorpe 


against Africans, but at the same 
time they may restrict enterprising 
Africans from legitimate business 
dealings.) In Kenya, the Governor 
is empowered by the African Passes 
Ordinance to make rules for con- 
trolling the movement of Africans 
or making it conditional on the 
holding of a pass, for which a fee 
not exceeding two shillings may be 
charged; Africans of social stand- 
ing, however, such as ministers of 
religion and lawyers, and others 
whose education justifies it, may be 
granted letters exempting them 
from both general pass laws and 
any local by-laws, such as may be 
made by municipal authorities, 
restricting residence in locations or 
movement by night. The laws of 
Kenya also contain some other 
provisions which have no counter- 
part in Uganda or Tanganyika. 
For example, no African (including 
a Somali) may possess or carry any 
arms outside the native areas, 
including spears and clubs, except 
with the permission of a District 
Commissioner, or of a farmer who 
is empowered by a District Com- 
missioner to allow his workmen to 
carry arms. Section 159 of the Ke 
nya Penal Code makes illicit carnal 
connexion between an African 
man and a ‘white’ woman (defined 
as “a female of any age of European 
origin or descent”) an offence 
punishable with imprisonment of 
both parties and corporal punish- 
ment. of the man, even though it 
takes place by consent. It is  per- 
haps interesting in this context, 
too, that the maximum penalty for 
rape in Kenya is death, where in 
the other two territories it is life 
imprisonment. Moreover, there are 
in Kenya provisions which, though 
they do not expressly mention race, 
may be surmised to have arisen 
from the particular circumstances 
of group relations in Kenya; one 


such example is the Trespass 
Ordinance, which among other 
things gives the owner of a fence, 
in certain defined circumstances, 
the power to arrest without warrant 
any person caught creeping through 
or over it, 

Distinctions are made in _ the 
administration of justice. Though 
the details differ in the three territo- 
ries, in all three there are laws 
enabling separate courts to be set 
up—they are called Native Courts 
in Tanganyika and Uganda, Afri- 
can Courts in Kenya under the 
1951 Ordinance — having defined 
areas within which they have juris- 
diction over Africans. These -courts 
deal with criminal cases in which 
the accused is an African, and civil 
cases in which the defendant is an 
African — in Uganda, in. which. all 


parties are Africans, There are 


limitations on- their jurisdiction; 


‘théy cannot try the gravest criminal 


charges, those punishable by life 
imprisonment or death, or in Kenya 
and Uganda any offence in con 
sequence of which death is alleged 
to have occurred; certain civil 
cases in connection with marriage; 
and, in Tanganyika, any offences 
committed in a township. Non- 
Africans charged with offences, 
however, or involved in civil pro- 
ceedings, go before a magistrate 
or the High Court of the territory, 
as do Africans in cases beyond the 
powers of the native courts. In Ke- 


“nya, without parallel in the other 
‘territories, Europeans enjoy the 


significant privilege of trial by a 
jury, itself composed of Europeans, 
on seridus charges, namely those 
for which, if proved, the punislr 
ment exceeds ‘six months imprison- 
ment. A European — the question 
of definition is “a question of fact 
for the court” — who is charged 
with such an offence may claim his 
right of trial as a European, when 
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the magistrate must commit him 
for trial by the Supreme Courts, 
who hear such cases with a jury. 
Non-Europeans before the Supreme 
Court are tried with the aid of as- 
sessors, but the judge is not obliged 
to conform to the assessors’ 
opinions as he is to a jury’s verdict, 
and magistrates are not obliged to 
—and in practice seldom do—com- 
mit non-Euroueans for trial before 
the Supreme Court unless they are 
charged with a very grave offence 
which a magistrate has no power 
to try. In effect, therefore, Europ- 
eans can claim as a right trial by 
jury in circumstances in which non- 
Europeans cannot as a right claim 
trial with assessors. 

In Kenya and Uganda, the Pris- 
ons Ordinances explicitly call for 
the separation wherever practicable 
of European, Asian, and African 


prisoners, while different diets are 


provided for each by administrative 
practice. In Tanganyika the Ordi- 
nance makes no mention of race, 
and does not specifically call for 
segregation; the prison regulations, 
however, lay down three different 
diets — Scale I includes potatoes 
and butter, Scale II rice, ghee, dal 
and curry powder, and Scale III 
maize, beans, and sweet potatoes. 
In the Kenya Ordinance, a Euro- 
pean is defined as “a person of 
European origin or descent who, 
in the opinion of an officer in 
charge, has been accustomed to 
European standards of living.” 
Not everyone gets tried and 
most people do not get sent to pri- 
son, but the law affecting liability 
to taxation affects everyone directly 
or indirectly, and this too makes 
distinctions between people of 
different race. Adult male Africans 
in all three territories are liable to 
a poll tax at rates fixed in each 
district from time to time. Non- 
natives too pay poll tax but it is 
separately assessed and levied. In 
all three territories there is also an 
income tax system; all races are 
liable to income tax in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, but in Uganda, which 
of the three territories has the big- 
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gest group of wealthy Africans, 
Africans are exempt, 

Legal or administrative dis- 
crinations have in the past fre- 
quently been made, moreover, in 
the prices paid for African and 
non-African growers for cash 
crops. In part these arrangements 
have been dependant on grounds 
such as the greater difficulty of 
grading and the cost of marketing 
small quantities grown over scat- 
tered areas, while in Uganda, the 
argument has been advanced that 
they roughly compensate for the fact 
that Africans do not pay income 
tax. The subject is a complicated 
one, and entangled with such con- 
troversies as those over statutory 
marketing and price stabilisation 
funds; and it seems practically 
impossible to assess whether, on the 
whole, these complicated practices 
have worked to the advantage or 
disadvantage of Africans, for they 
have changed rapidly from time to 
time and differed in different parts 
of East Africa. Even it is true, 
however, that by and large a ‘rough 
justice’ has been done as between 
racial groups, there seems no 
reason to suppose that they have 
operated fairly as between indivi- 
duals. For example: an African 
in Uganda who derives an income 
from growing coffee for export has 
had part of it in effect deducted at 
source through the operation of 
the export tax impose by the 1945 
Ordinance (since much amended) 
on “all coffee grown by Africans 
exported from Uganda”. However, 
income derived by Africans from 
for instance operating bus comp- 
anies or speculating in mailo land 
on the outskirts of Kampala — 
ways in which substantial incomes 
are made—in fact have not been 
so taxed. In the same way, a sala- 
ried African in the Government 
service, or that of organisations 
which follow Government prac- 
tice, used to have what was from 
his point of view a kind of straight 
8/- in the £ tax on all his earned 
income, under the old 3/Sths rule; 
his non-African counterpart, how- 
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ever, paid income tax at a rate con- 
siderably lower and with the usual 
allowances for his marital status 
and family responsbilities. Now, 
however, the position is reversed; 
with parity or near-parity of sala- 
ries, but exemption from income 
tax, a Uganda African salary-earner 
is better off than his non-African 
colleague, 

Though all but a few Africans 
pay much iess in taxation than 
non-Africans, they are of course 
on the whole much poorer. There 
seems no reason to suppose that 
the incidence of taxation in East 
Africa as a whole is progressive, 
and a case can be made out for 
suggesting that, on the contrary, 
poorer people on the whole pay a 
higher proportion of their incomes 
in tax than richer people. This 
suggestion is unproved, and to in- 
vestigate in full would be a very 
complex task; but one is impressed 
by the fact that in so remote and 
and poor an area as Bwamba in 
Uganda, for example, no less than 
2/3rds of the money incomes 2e- 
nerated by the activities of the 
native inhabitants in recent 
years were taken in various forms 
of taxation, including in that term 
compulsory contributions to price 
stabilisation funds.¢ It will cer- 
tainly have been gathered from the 
previous paragraph that the inciden- 
ce of taxation is capricious, and 
that as a result of the ‘rough justice‘ 
approach some wealthy Africans in 
Uganda get off very lightly. This 
approach in any case is one liable 
to rouse resentments and accusa- 
tions of colour discrimination. 
Thus while Uganda African govern- 
ment servants used to protest about 
the 3/5th rule, local Europeans 
emphasised their liability to income 
tax but overlooked the export 
duties on cotton and coffee — the 
African-grown cash staples. It will 
be seen how discriminations of this 
kind provide material for the more 
embittered kind of race relations 
argument which one so fequently 
hears in East Africa. 

If taxation systems affect every- 


4. Winter, E. H. Bwamba Economy. E.A. Institute of Social Research, 1955. 
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body, directly and indirectly, the 
laws and administrative practice 
relating to land tenure are hardly 
less pervasive in their effects on 
East African lives, The situation 
is different in each territory, and 
some changes have occurred since 
the valuable summary of the land 
laws and administrative practices 
made by the East Africa Royal 
Commission’, though there is a 
good deal of continuity with the 
systems which grew up in ear- 
lier years.. 

In Kenya, the effect of the old 
arrangements was to allot particular 
areas of rural land to the different 
African tribes, to Arabs at the Coast, 
and to Europeans, and the rather 
complicated categories of land were 
devised mainly with the irtention 
of safeguarding the rights of these 
different communities. Thus the 
nine Native Land Units, admini- 
stered by a Trust Board, and the 
Native Reserves on Crown land 
maintained the rights of particular 
African tribes, while Native Settle 
ment Areas and Native Leasehold 
Areas were for Africans of any 
tribe; the present inhabitants of 
the Northern Province and of Tur- 
kana District were said to have a 
prior interest there; and there were 
‘Communal Réserves’ “for the joint 
benefit of the Arab inhabitants and 
an African tribe or African tri- 
bes”. The Crown Lands Ordinance 
named an area known as the High- 
lands, and defined its extent, and 
for long this was by administrative 
practice exclusively reserved for 
European occupation. In July 1960 
a new policy was announced which, 
was said, ‘will allow for numbers 
of farmers other than Europeans 
to be settled in what are known 
now as the European Highlands’,® 
while preserving the area’s agricul- 
tural character of relatively large- 
scale commercial farms. This new 
policy, however, has not yet had 
time very greatly to affect the pat- 
terns of settlement or the mainly 
European nature of the Highlands. 

The effect therefore, is that out- 
side the towns almost all the land 


5. East Africa Royal Commission 1953-55 Report, Cmd 9475, pp 364-6 


of any value in Kenya is allocated 
to a particular race or tribe, and 
with very few exceptions indivi- 
duals hold land only in the area 
associated with the tribe or race of 
which they are members, 

Much the same might be said, 
too, of Uganda, though against an 
altogether different background of 
division of land between Africans 
and others. In the early years of 
administration similar powers were 
assumed as in Kenya to alienate 
land, but for various reasons little 
was, in fact, alienated and the 
practice had virtually ceased by 
the First World War, leaving a 
comparatively small number of 
scattered estates in non-African 
hands at the present time. In Bu- 
ganda the 1900 Agreement, and 
the land settlement which followed 
it, put more than half the area of 
that Kingdom — and by far the 
best half — in ‘mailo’ or virtually 
freehold title. The remainder of 
Buganda, consisting mostly of 
forests and swamps, is Crown land; 
some has been alienated, some is in 
African occupation under Crown 
lease or licence, some is forest 
reserve and the like, and some is 
unoccupied. Outside Buganda, 
most land is Crown land, With the 
object of keeping as much land as 
possible available for direct peasant 
occupation, and preventing the 
spread of what were regarded as 
the evils of the mailo system — 
peasant dependence on chiefs’ fav- 
our for land, rack-renting, share 
cropping, and the like—the Crown 
Land Declaration Ordinance of 
1922 allowed only another twelve 
months for the submission of 
claims to private title, whether by 
Africans or non-Africans: few 
claims were submitted, in 1923, 
therefore, the greater part of the 
land outside Buganda became 
Crown land. As a_ matter of 
administration, the customary 
rights of Africans occupying it have 
been consistently upheld in British 
courts, and it has been policy 
throughout to hold this land in 
trust for the native population. For 


example, though all mineral rights 
are legally vested in the Crown, 
the Government has _ permitted 
local authorities a substantial 
share in the benefits of mining 
development. Despite the restraint 
of official practice, however, there 
was a good deal of uneasiness 
about the term ‘Crown land’, and 
the fact that in Jaw, outside Buga- 
nda, African peasant cultivators 
were merely tenants at will of the 
Crown. Recent policy has attempt- 
ed to overcome this suspicion by 
encouraging the grant of individual 
title while associating to a much 
greater extent the African Local 
Government each District 
with the framing of rules adapted 
to the local situation and custo- 
mary law. Although it is not un- 
known for Africans in Uganda to 
hold land outside their own tribal 
districts, therefore, it is true in 
Uganda as in Kenya that race or 
tribal membership greatly affects 
where and on what terms a person 
may hold land outside the towns. 

The system in Tanganyika is on 
quite a different footing 
however, for while African custo- 
mary rizhts are safeguarded there 
is no formal race barrier to the 
occupation of land under official 
lease or on the transfer of such 
leases. 

It remains to mention the position 
of Indians. Outside the towns — 
parts of which are, of course, 
occupied by them in all three terri- 
tories—Indians have been allowed 
to hold land only in small areas of 
Kenya, especially two blocks along 
the railway near Kisumu, where a 
community of small holders has 
grown up. In Uganda, Indians are 
not debarred from holding any 
alienated land. There is very little. 
But the two largest estates in the 
country are in fact held by Indians 
and produce practically all the sugar 
consumed in the Protectorate. 
(There used to be substantial export 
to Kenya and Tanganyika too, but 
the growth of home demand has 
not been accompanied by an exten- 
sion of lands available to these two 


6. Kenya Legislative Council Debates, kxxxvi, 30 (20th July 1960) 35 
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large firms.) In Tanganyika, too, 
one immense sisal estate is in Indian 
hands. On the basis of this rather 
limited experience, it does not 
seem that Indians are less responsi- 
ble or effective users of land in the 
general interest than anyone else. 

Finally, political representation 
has in the past been by race. There 
has in the last year or two been a 
trend towards a common electoral 
roll in the elections for legislative 
councils, but before that in the ’fift- 
ies representation was by race in 
all three legislative councils, while 
before the second world war the 
composition of the legislative 
councils reflected the then preva- 
lent view that the central govern- 
ment of territories such as these 


was a European affair. In the field 
of local government, too, racial 
representation has prevailed for 
most part. Rural local government 
has been mainly an African affair, 
with most Districts in all three 
territories having an African Dis- 
trict Council or the equivalent, 
while in the Kenya Highlands 
there have been County Councils 
on which the representation of 
rural areas has been by Europeans 
elected by a European electorate, 
though some non-Europeans have 
appeared representatives of 
urban areas, Municipal councils 
and township boards have generally 
included elected or nominated 
representatives of European, 
Asian, and African interests. 


To sum up, therefore, under the 
law, a person’s racial status—that 
is, the racial category into which he 
is Officially assigned — affects such 
fundamental matters as his civic 
rights and obligations, for instance 
whether he has to obey a chief’s 
orders and whether he is subject to 
collective punishment; the tax he 
pays; where and how he may hold 
land; his political representation; 
generally speaking, the way he is 
tried for an offence, and the way he 
is treated in prison; and the way in 
which civil disputes in which he is 
involved are heard, and before 
which court. 


{To be concluded) 
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POEMS 


A man beat the earth with his own two fists 


(Dedicated to John Hakim) 


Many times, too many times 
hidden found within 

a gold intoxicant 

and a red vein in an eye 

| have walked 

with tobacco ash in my pocket 
and an emptiness in my bare feet. 


My stride was sharp as an arrow 
Hot stones quickened by a tarmac sun 
glistening, in a man - made glisten 
Astringent pin-points of light 

like stars in the daylight 

I have followed. 


J have walked with my muscles 
rippling like a stream 

and the noiseless sound of brook water 
1 have glided with flesh and my legs 
and | have travelled. 


I have moved 

with the restlessness of breeze 

and the wave of a snake 

and surrended to the light of the sun 
and seen where | have been 

I have moved. 


I have slept 

and watched grass growing 

and tasted greenness with my teeth 
and sweetness with my tongue 

and I| have kissed the earth. 

And I have slept. 


I have spurned sperm 

and tasted the brown bark 

and slithered on slippery stones 

and smelt moss 

and lit a candle in a hollowed darkness. 
And I have felt warm. 


I have sat huddled 

around an encircliig smoke 
and allowed mist 

and seen haze 

and the colour of vagueness. 
I have watched. 


I have brewed my liquid 

and eaten meat. 

I have seen birth 

and witnessed death. 

Many times, too many times 

But today I have seen men: 

And I will beat the earth with my two fists. 


by Rajat Neogy 


2 


Curse: this vermin mind 
possessed within I : 


Breeding ground of strangers 
burning arrows in the sky. 


Dark-nightness dressed 

in shreds of space 

a terror rent 

swaying sombrely 

jagged edges now revealing 

a roaring hallucination 

a tall organ of horror 

a flowing torrent of blue flame 

curving space like buckled metal 

into new sores of shape 

lava—like infected blood 

renewing the matter of life 

And then again the big wheel dips 

and from the vortex of its screaming circle 
a potter’s wheel: shapes anew a heaven. 


There are some people 
unlike others 
who travel 


Who arrive 
And stand at the entrance 
and cannot move 

any more 


They are paralyzed by the 
rectangular symbol of the door 


A kind of purgatory between 
outside and in 


Until sometimes the spider appears 
and in contrasting industry 
makes webs in corners 
even as they stand 


They do not seem to understand 
that there is no door 
no room, no emptiness 


They have travelled and demand 
a destination 


Pain was their passport 
And a strained humility requires answer. 


But in an answer there is no answer. 
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AFRO — ENGLISH 


Reviewing An African Treasury, edited by 
Langston Hughes (Gollancz. 2is.), in the London 
Observer recently, Tom Hopkinson, former Editor 
of Picture Post and recently Editor of the South 
African Drum, noted three main streams of contem- 
porary African writing: the folk tale, putting across 
its age-old wisdom in the form of parable; the 
Westernised writing of such authors as Peter Abrahams; 
and a new kind of «mad» writing, Mr. Hopkinson 
finds this last tendency the most exciting of the three. 


He writes: «A few writers in South Africa, and 
a number in West Africa, are starting to make some- 
thing new out of English, as the Americans made 
something new of it in the last century. They don't 
learn English; they don’t study the rules of grammar; 
they just tear right into it and let the splinters fly. 


Take Todd Matshikiza: 


The colored congregation became cross. They 
went up to the priest and said «ow look, stop calling 
us ‘you coloreds,’ because we ain't going about calling 
you, ‘you European.’ This is Albertsville» said the 
congregation, «and we like you for a priest. But stop 
that finger-pointing business, an’ stop throwing bricks 
made of ‘you coloreds’ or we'll mangle you, we'll 
hangle you, we'll make your life a bangle.» 


After this demi-semi-death, says my informant, 
the priest's sermons always began, «My beloved 
brethren » 


Or take Amos Tutuola: 


And when it was the time, the wife of this 
hunter delivered of a male baby. 


«Ha! ha! ha! this is how the world is! What did 
I come for then. I thought this world will be as 
beautiful as heaven from where I came! Look at 
evervthing how it is very dirty! Of course, I will not 
keep long before I will go back to heaven!» exclaimed 
immediately the baby came down from its mother's 
womb. 


Having said like that, he stood up from the 
blood and was walking with trembling feet along to 
his mother’s room. 


«Ha! look at the baby, stood and walked at the 
same time he is born!» the whole people of the house 
exclaimed with embarrassment. 


«Heigh! I never see a woman to born sucha 
terrible baby as this one!» said the mother painfully. 
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And he took the sponge and soap, he washed 
al! the blood away from his body. After that he 
wrapped his body with one of his mother's clothes, 
and then he sat upright on a very high stool and he 
was looking at everyone's eyes with his ungrateful eyes.» 

Or take the circular I received not long ago 
from the Malawi party in Nyasaland: 

«To Dr. Banda, we rejoice in saying this is one 
of the signs of your unparallelled (sic) victory, 
Proceed! Dr. Banda, you have our fullest mandate. 
and we are all in the innermost pocket of your 
political overcoat. 

To Mr. Chirwa, we warn you that we shall keep 
you howling on because your political socks are worn 
out beyond repair, and your attempt to pull them 
up just exposes your burnt heels.» 

Or take almost any editorial in a current 
Nigerian newspaper. ... 

Believing as I do that Africa is the Continent of 
To-morrow, and that English is destined to be the 
general language of that continent, it is this new 
Afro-English which I personally find most stimulating 
and most original. 1 should like to see a whole 
anthology devoted to it alone. (Observer 17 Sept 1961) 


We apologise to readers for some absurd typographical errors on 
page 2. Tanganyika is spelt wrongly. Reviews is wrongly printed 
as teriews; Kwame Nkrumah is printed with a K; criticism as 
CRITICSM and we SHALL (instead of halls) be printing Erisa 
Kironde’s «In Search of Black Venus». 
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What Black is Black? 


Thoughts on Jean Genet’s THE BLACKS 


by Ben 


Plays are written to be acted, not to be read. 
This age-old though somewhat specious dictum applies 
with forceful aptitude to Genet’s The Blacks.* For 
(at any rate when I finished reading it) it is very 
dificuit to pick a coherent thread from it. And I 
know I am not alone in this. One cannot say whether 
the play is difficult, obscure, or downright adult farce 
and extravaganza. White audiences have been known 
to walk out of the theatre halfway through performan- 
ces in either boredom or disgust, in loss or emptiness 
of feeling. What is this play about? What situation 
does it depict? What, if anything, does it exalt or 
disparage? Whom does it belittle or eanoble? 


In an introductory note Genet writes: «One 
evening an actor asked me to write a play for an all- 
black cast. But what exactly is a black? First of all, 
what is his colour?» There is a wry humour about 
this intellectual play with apparently weil-established 
terms, but in case we should doubt Genet's earnestness 
he writes this explanatory prefatory note: 


«This play, written, I repeat, by a white man, 
is intended for a white audience, but if—which 
is unlikely—it is ever performed before a black 
audience, then a white person, male or female, 
should be invited every evening. The organiser 
of the show should welcome him formally, dress 
him in ceremonial costume and lead him to his 
seat, preferably in the front row of the stalls. 
The actors will play for him. A spotlight should 
be focused upon this symbolic white throughout 
the performance. 


«But what if no white person accepted? Then 
let white masks be distributed to the black 
spectators as they enter the theatre. And if the 
blacks refuse, then let a dummy be used.» 


The Blacks then, if we trust the playwright’s 
word, is a play about Blacks, by Blacks, for Whites. 
In essence, in a play within a play we witness a 
reenactment of the violation, and murder, of a white 
woman motivated not by love and fear but by desire 
and hate. The reenactment is also watched by a Court 
of Whites (in reality masked Negroes) consisting of a 
Queen, a Governor, a Judge, a Missionary and a Valet, 
who periodically assume and shed these identities 
in the course of the play. When the crime has been 


* Faber and Faber, 1960, pp 96, translated by Bernard Frechtwan 


W. Mkapa 


committed, the court remove their masks and try the 
negroes for it. The proceedings are interrupted by 
news of the execution of a Negro who had betrayed 
the Black Man’s Cause, whereupon the Court put on 
their masks, resume their roles and are in turn tried 
by the Negroes for their general crimes to Blacks. 
They are summarily condemned and despatched to 
hell with which the curtain is rung down. 


Within the framework of the play within the 
play, and by the cyclical variation of the alternate 
confrontation and isolation of the Black and White 
troupes, by the periodic intimate association of audience 
and actors, and the interaction of realistic formal 
conversation with the fantasy of spectacular dance, 
Genet presents an endless chain of racial attitudes and 
stereotyped thinking. The technique is probably the 
only thing original about this play and its artistic 
achievement. There is automatism about the whcle 
composition which articulates the absence of vitality 
in the interracial contact. There is automatism about 
the actor's stances, in action and reaction, and above 
all in that pervading—at times haunting, at others 
pathetic—orchestration of laughs, music and dance. 
One can almost see the performance on paper. 


While recognising the artistic achievement it is 
not easy to see what is particular or new about this 
confrontation of Black and White, either as an idea 
or as the exploration of an idea, This is especially 
disconcerting since so much of the play is statement 
and not action. The problem of interracial under- 
standing and adjustment is old, the attitudes are 
familiar, the facts well-known. We are all famuliar 
with the fear that white civilisation is an eternal ruin, 
while Negritude is built on the belief of the purity, 
richness and poetry of African or Black feeling, 
thought and expression and that it is to Africa that 
Civilisation will in future look for nourishment 
We have had before presentations of imperial roya- 
visitors with Messianic benevolence and self-importan. 
ce. We all have read of pompous foppish colonial 
governors, infuriating self-appointed redeemer missiona- 
ries, and of judges with dulled consciences, symbols 
of an alien system of justice. 


Every person sees every other person in the 
image of the man he would like that other person to be. 
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This, it seems to me, is the creative idea in The 
Blacks. But as an idea, this is as old as that of man 
making God in his own image. It assumes greater 


relief here, since it is the case of one race seeing 


another race in the image of what that other race 
should be and is not. More accurately it is a case of 
two races seeing one another in false images. The 
consequent isolation and absence of communication 
are revealed here in a shocking light and in arresting 
terms. Genet in effect states that out-of stereotyped 
conceptualisation, isolation results—in this case not so 
much the isolation of individuals (hence the collec- 
tivity of the troupes) but of races—specifically, black 
and white. - It would be very useful to put this play 
on stage for colonial audiences, both black and white. 


An African reading this play will want answers 
to two fundamental questions. Firstly, is Genet's 
concept of what a Black sees in a White parallel to his 
experience? Are Whites, to him, cowardly human 
beings at heart, devoid of emotion, proud of a heritage 
which has been overrated and which they do not 
understand, and atavistic in their relationship with 
Blacks. In the same vein he will want to know 
whether conversely, the African is pure of heart, a 
potential (if not actual) undiscovered genius, a glorious 
but misunderstood person. It is difficult to pierce 
Genet's mantle of wit and double-edged statements 
and: identify his sympathies. In so far as they are 
discernible, they appear to lie with the Blacks. After 
all it is Blacks acting for Whites, which presumes a 
wider and deeper perception on their part. 


Secondly, he will want an answer to the question 
in the introductory note viz, what exactly is a black? 
Genet’s many quips in the play on the concepts: of 
Black and White and the concepts of blackness and 
whiteness - black and white thoughts, black and white 
passions, dark and white purity-do not help any. 
One finishes reading this play much-in the same way 
one finishes Langston Hughes, asm on | the Negro, 
which ends: 


«I am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black © 
Black as the depths of my Africa.» 


What is the blackness of this «night»? -What 
are «the depths of my Africas? And so with The 
Blacks. When the curtain falls, the wheel has gone 
full circle, and we still ask: «What exactly is a black? 
First of all what is his colour?» = 


- The Jazz Titans by Robert George Reisner, 


(Doubleday, New York, 1960. pp 168, $ 1.50. Paperback) 


_ This how Charlie Parker is described in this book: 


.«They.called him Bird. because he was free 
- and he sang. He was a legend even before 
~ his death in 1955. He seemed to have sprung 

full-blowing from nowhere, and yet his early 
life reveals an environment that was all music... 
One of the great tragic-hero figures of the 
twentieth century, he was hooked on to the 
‘main power line of life. In his thirty-four 
years (sixty-eight when you consider he never 
slept), he was, as the French say, completely 
engage. He was married at fifteen and acquired 
three other wives at ‘various time. Asked his 
religion, he described ‘himself as a devout 
musician.» 

Bird (Charlie Parker) was a Negro of genius, 
I have’ seen those who truly know music, weep 
when they have spoken of him. Reisner writes: 
«He lived in a schizophrenic world of rejection and 
adulation. influence dominates small-combo 
arrangements and has filtered into Hollywood big-band 
arrangements. As they wrote crudely in chalk all 
over the sidewalks and subways a few days after 
his death, «BIRD LIVES.» 

This short book is. filled with compact. and 
snappy biographies of 33 jazz musicians and singers, 
who ‘are key names anywhere in the jazz world, 
including Count Basie, Art Blakey, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Thelonius Monk, Sarah Vaughan and Frank Sinatra, 
Mr. Reisner knows what he ‘1s talking about and 
does the talking well: These biographies will refresh 
memories of those who follow jazz, and are a good 
introduction to the beginner seeking certain land- 
marks in its evolution, At the end of the book 
there is a chapter entitled <The Parlance of Hip» 
which has a fairly complete glossary of jazz slang. 
Many of these words and phrases have recently 
emerged out of their exclusive jazz context through 
the Beat generation in. America, and to a lesser extent 
in Britain, and as a result of Beat poetry and some 
of its art work Lennie. Tristano, (a pianist described 
as a Schonberg or Einstein of jazz) says, «Jazzmen 
come to grips with emotions so strong that they are 
unable to cope with them in ordinary adjectives, 
They are then gassed, fractured, killed, tore up. 
A wonderful instrumentalist is too much. the end, 
gone» There is no point in introducing these words 
to the general public for their own sake. They ate 
easily degraded and their meaning lost. But as an 
indication’ of. the frenzied, creative, and mortal lives 
these mem of” greatness have, it is an opportunity 
to share some of theft hair-raising, ees 
insight. 
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The Congo of the Mind 


by Roland Hindmarsh 


A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene 
(Heineman, 1960 pp 256.) 

«The subject of a novel is not the plot.» 
This statement is made in A Burnt-Out Case by 
Querry, an architect who arrives unexpectedly at an 
isolated leprosarium in the Congo, wishing «to be in 
an empty place, where no new building or woman 
would remind me that there was a time when I was 
alive, with a vocation and a capacity to love-—if it was 
love.» The plot of Graham Greene's last novel is, 
in fact, thin, unconvincing and unevenly developed; 
but he warns the reader, in an introductory Jetter to 
a doctor with whom he stayed in the Congo, that this 
book is «an attempt to give dramatic expression to 
various types of belief, half-belief and non-belief». 

Forster once said that the plot of a novel was 
like a washing -line on which its other contents could 
be hung. The washing-line in A Burnt-Out Case is thin 
and frayed for five parts of its length; then it suddenly 
thickens, though without giving any impression of 
added strength. It is better described not as a novel 
at all, but as a partially dramatized essay on belief. 

Belief is a recurring theme in many of Greene's 
works; this book is a study in failures to believe. 
The most sympathetic treatment is given to Dr Colin, 
an atheist doctor working at the leprosarium run by 
an order of Catholic priests; to Querry the architect, 
who is an agnostic; and Marie Rycker, who retains 
no more than vestigial traces of the Catholic faith 
that the nuns at her convent school attempted to 
instil. Parkinson, a journalist, whose sentimental trash 
finally brings to an end the happiness Querry thinks 
he has found, is a tragi-comic figure; he is indifferent 
to religion, but his profession has not prostituted 
his mind so far that he cannot glimpse truth and 
sincerity in others now and then. Of the priests at 
the leprosarium and the seminary down the river, it 
is true in general to say their marriage to God «like 
the world’s marriages was held together by habits 
and tastes shared in common between God and them- 
selves—it was God's taste to be worshipped and their 
taste to worship, but only at stated hours like a 
suburban embrace on a Saturday night.» 

The African servant given to Querry is a burnt- 
out case a leper who is mutilated but cured and 


appears to believe both in Christ and in Nzambe with 
a primitive awe compounded largely of propitiation. 
His name, as one might expect in a book by Greene, 
There ase only two characters in the 


is Deo Gratias. 


story that defend Catholicism; both lack balance 
cultivating moral theology as trimmings to their 
personae, while not so far below in them lie vanity, 
fear, hatred and jealousy. 

«This Congo.» the author tells us, «is a region 
of the mind» It is the region described by Dante, 
and quoted at the opening of the book: Jo non mori, 
e non rimasi vive. (I did not die, yet nothing of 
life remained). This is the condition Querty thinks 
he has reached. He says: «One comes to an end... 
I've come through to the other side, to nothing.» 
He strikes one of the fathers as «a man under obedience 
to whatever wind might blows. To Dr. Colin he 


seems a burnt-out case; but the doctor is not 
convinced, and as the months go by he notices signs 
of interest, of curiosity—symptoms that the bacilli of 
engagement are still active in Querry. The man who 
had sworn «never again from boredom or vanity to 
involve another human being in my lack of love» 
cannot be an island to himself: he searches for Deo 
Gratias, lost in the bush near the mission, out of 
pride and curiosity, he claims; and, having found him, 
remains by his side to give him the comfort of his 
presence till dawn comes and help can be obtained. 
He is stung to action by Parkinson’s sickening write- 
ups, intended to draw pilgrims to a new Lambarene, 
and this involves him in comforting Marie Rycker 
with his presence under circumstances that lead 
farcically to his end. He cannot remain disengaged; 
the bacilli are not burnt out. The course of his 
re-engagement in living is marked by the very gradual 
re-awakening of his capacity to smile and joke; it is a 
burst of laughter, at himself, that occasions his death. 

Tbe author, however, declares that this is not a 
roman 4 clef: it is in fact as wrong to look for a 
moral here as it is to look for an explicit message at 
the close of an Ingmar Bergman film. But it is 
perhaps not inappropriate to ask how far Querry is 
Graham Greene himself. Querry comes to see that 
his creations in architecture have never been offerings 
to God but merely sops to his own vanity; and in 
the same momeat realizes that he has mistaken the 
actions of love, efficiently performed, for love itself. 
He feels a kinship with the burnt-out cases among 


the lepers. Does Greene feel something of this 


himself? Recent photographs show a face that seems 
exhausted by spiritual pain; and this book has a 
burnt-out feel, apart from the last, unreal flicker- 
ings before its close. 
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Fabled City, West African poems. by 
Raymond ‘Tong. 


(William Maciellan, pp 40, 1960) 
Mr Tong has also published another book Figures in 
Ebony, but this is the first time I have read any of his 
work. The Fabled City is a collection of poems which 
_ has; in the main, its theme as Africa. Mr Tong spent 
about eight years in Western Nigeria where he was an 
Education Officer, and was later in charge of an edu- 
cational publications bureau. He was also in charge 
of a Government Teacher Training College at Ibadan. 
His West African poems have been published widely 
in several journals in England and elsewhere. Mr. Tong 
is obviously fascinated by lizards. Indeed, one of his 
more evocative poems, is called Lizard: 
Shy, childhood dragon 


a reptilian Voltaire 
wrinkled with wisdom 


as though he looks through life 
to utter emptiness 


Sometimes he turns on me 
a glassy, lidless eye, 

most insolently proud, 
clawing the floor like some 
grizzled archaelogist, 
unearthing the memory 

of an armoured giant 

in prehistoric jungle. 


But sometimes masks fall off: 
I see him as he is, 

not wise or proud but only 

a mean, sadistic dwarf, 

leering and hideous, 

devouring his own young, 
munching the wings of a moth, 
a sworn enemy of beauty. 


In Microcosm for instance, he begins, “Mirrored within 
a lizard’s cruel eye ...” In Garden Party an uninvited 
guest turns out to be an ancient lizard. Mr. Tong has 
Set out in this collection some of the more predictable 
conflicts that swarm around the new entrant to Africa. 
When he settles down he writes in a mildy descriptive 
style, as in Negro Girl Laughing and Negro Boy 
Weeping. But even his best poems are lacking in the 
kind of accuracy that is so hypnotic to watch as when 
the lizard stalks his prey. Many of the poems are 
ridden with spiritual, poetic and African cliches, Mr. 
Tong has recently been in Uganda and it will be interet- 
ing to note how his stay here influences his poetry. 


R N 


Nigerian Perspectives: An Historical 
Anthology 
By Thomas Hodgkin (O.U.P. 1960) 

Part of the excitement of the Guinea coast springs 
from the immediate sense that there is a lot more his- 
tory around there than has ever been written down. In 
fact, however, the sources are a good deal more exten- 
sive than most of us realise. Nicely timed for Nigerian 
independence comes Thomas Hodgkin’s anthology of 
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extracts from those sources, Nigerian Perspectives, 
which ranges trom the Arabic travellers of the ninth 
century to Mary Kingsley and Count de Cardi. A read- 
ing of these extracts increases, rather than dispels, the 
mysterious excitement of Nigerian history. 

Thomas Hodgkin has a precise gift for selection, 
so that evea the familiar writers—Barbot, John Adams, 
Barth, Clapperton, Lander—are represented here with- 
out any sense of repetition. But he has far more up 
his sleeve than neglected passages of familiar authors. 
How many of us had previously read the superbly 
authentic reminiscences of Olaudah Equiano, a manu- 
mitted Ibo slave who ended up as an evangelist and 
prohibitionist in Cambridge? The intrinsic interest of 
Equiano’s material is only rivalled by the delight of his 
impeccably Augustan prose: 

This kingdom (Benin) is divided into many 
provinces or districts; in one of the most and fer- 
tile of which I was born, in the year 1945, situated 
in a charming fruitful vale, named Essaka. The 
distance of this province from the capital of Benin 
and the sea-coast must be very cons:derable; for 
I never heard of white men or Europeans, nor of 
the sea; and our subjection to the king of Benin was 
little more than nominal; for every transaction of 
the government, as far as my slender observation 
extended, was conducted by the chiefs or elders of 
the place. The manners and government of a 
people who have little commerce with other count- 
ries are generally very simple; and the history of 
what passes in one family or village, may serve 
as a specimen of the whole nation... . 
Equally fascinating is the long epistolary debate 

between El Kanemi of Bornu and Sultan Bello of So- 


koto on the rights and wrongs of the Fulani jihad; or 


Henry Barth’s careful description of Kano market in 


the eighteen-fifties; or best of all Dr. J. Africanus Hor-. 


ton, another Ibo ex-slave and M.D. of Edinburgh 
University, who wrote shrewdly of his own tribe in 
1868 : 

The Ibos are considered the most imitative and 
emulative people in the whole of Western Africa; 
place them where you will, or introduce them to 
any manners or customs, you will find that they 
very easily adapt themselves to them... The Ibos 
cannot be driven to an act; they are most stub- 
born and bull-headed; but with kindness they could 
be made to do anything. even to deny themselves 
of their comforts. They would not, as a rule, allow 
any one to act the superior over them, nor sway 
their conscience, by coercion, to the performance 
of any act, whether good or bad, when they have 
not the inclination to do so.... 

A reading of this supremely well-done book only 
forces one to realise how much a similar volume on 
East Africa is needed. The nineteenth century explorers 
are well anthologised; what is now required is a collect- 
ion of substantial extracts —in English translation — 
from all the available Arabic, Portuguese and other 
sources on the earlier history of the seaboard. Only 
when such passages are brought conveniently together 
can the ordinary interested reader begin to see the shape 
of the story. G. M. 
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POWER TO 


By Fred Mpologoma 


MOVE? 


A Review of Paul Foster’s Ideas in “White to Move? 


‘Paul Foster’s new book must 
have come as a surprise to those of 
us who knew him personally. In-it 
he has expressed his ideas, and his 
disappointment at the state of 
affairs in present-day East Africa; 
and wheiher one agrees with him .or 
not, I think there are points .he 
raises that need deeper considera- 
tion than people have hitherto 
given them, 

At the head of these are the 
rifts that exist in East African 
society. There are rifts between 
Europeans and Africans: there 
are rifts between educated.and un- 
educated Africans; there are rifts 
between Asians and Africans. Why 
do these rifts exist? Are their 
causes tensional or compressional? 
Are they caused by the failure on 
the part of the educated Africans 
to bridge the gap between the past 
and the present? Are in fact, the 
past and the present unbridgeable? 
Are these rifts caused by lack of 
appreciation or perception of the 
fundamental problems _ existing? 
Paul Foster has the hope that the 
cure to these difficulties will 
come through perception. But 
where is the perception? Who has 
got it? The Europeans have got it, 
although they have failed to impart 
it. The African has nothing of it 
and so he is blank on the table. 

The educat:d Afric2n cannot go 
back to the mud hut. He cannot go 
up to the top of the ladder and live 
a European type of life; this is too 
much for him, financially and cul- 
turally. And yet he must “pro 
gress”, and progress is associated 
w.th education (up to Makerere if 
possible), and education is associa- 
ted with power; and power is asso 
ciated with might; and might is 
asscciited with subjection! After 


all is this not what the European’s 
power has looked like?- Has it not 
been the power that superimposed 
itself on the tribal chiefs, at times 


in the face of machine guns? Was 
this not subjection? The educated 
African finds -himself suddenly 
powerful, more powerful than the 
chief with whom in normal tribal 
traditions he could not share the 


_ same dish. And what does the 


African do with this power? He 
uses iit, first for his own personal 
benefit and then to “get rid of the 
imperialist”. He has to try and 
live “up to the standards”, and in 
doing this he forsakes his old way 
of -life for the new, which unfortu- 
nately as cited above, he cannot 
achieve completely, He has in fact 
lost his identity and become a mo- 
del European, cut off from his own 
people and the Europeans with 
whom he cannot possibly cope. 
And so the rifts continue to 
exist. They exist between the 
white man and the black man. The 
white man must “keep up with the 
Joneses”. He must continue to be 
the “civilized man”, and wear a 
vest, although the tropical heat 
would make it unnecessary. (Though 
I ‘think Paul Foster might have 
found out that a vest would pro- 
tect a white shirt from immediate 
contact with a sweating body!) 
“The poor natives” must be pitied; 
but should they not really try and 
see that his way of life is the best, 
and should be followed? In fact 
deep down in his heart he feels that 
“All human beings are equal, but 
surely Europeans are more equal 
than others”. The African must see 
him as the intelligent and clever 
partner (though at times true, but 
exaggerated) in the bargain, and he 
must be respected. If he wears a 
vest, or eats pudding, or stands up 
to respect a lady, the African 
should do the same if he is to look 
educated. The African must feel 
that the nearer he gets to the 
European way of behaving the 
better for himself, and that he shall 
wear a vest, even if it be of any 


escription, so long 2s it serves the 
purpose—to make him appear edu- 
cated (Paul Foster’s view, not 
mine), 

But why all this superficiality? 
Is it because the African is made 
to feel ashamed of his own way of 
life? It it because the European’s 
way of life is irresistibly attractive? 
Is it because it is the right way? 
Is it done unthinkingly — without 
perception — so that the African’s 
blind imitation is unpardonable? 
Of course, Father Foster and I have 
taken extreme examples, but if one 
looks around, one will notice that 
these examples are not so far-fetch- 
ed after all. The European may 
be unconsciously absorbing the 
African. He may have left a blank 
space in the African makeup that 
will take long to fill. He may be 
Cestructive as far as the African is 
concerned, Let one who wants a 
piece of research try to answer 
these propositions. 

“Power and perception, power 
and perception” the engines of the 
train roared in the ears of Paul 
Foster! The European brought 
power with him to Africa, and he 
has remained a powerful entity all 
his stay. But he found power in 
Africa: power in the form of the 
chief’s autocracy, of the clan elders, 
of the councils, of the age-groups 
and of family attachments. The 
European has tamed _ this power 
(has he done so really?) from des- 
tructive to constructive purposes. 
And now unfortunately it is this 
tame power that is driving him out 
of the country for which he has 
sacrificed so much. But how did 
the European tame this power? 
Was it by allying it with percept- 
ion? Did it originally occur to the 
European that the African, though 
a savage, (I know no other word to 
use) was a noble savage, capable of 
being educated to perccive the 
good, and not just tamed to res- 
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pond in a certain accopted way? 
Was the African by his nature un- 
perceptive, or was it indeed that 
the Europzan himself had little (if 
any?) perception, which could not 
stretch as far as that? He was 
powerful, and he emphasized it and 
we all knew it, and the only way 
to get rid of him is by using power. 
So the African must acquire power, 
and the best and shortest cut to it 
in this world of sputniks is by 
education. “The imperialist must 
be driven out of our country. But 
first let us have enough graduates 
to fill his posts. Let us send as 
many people abroad for this pur- 
pose as possible. You children 
must strive and go to Makerere if 
your country is to have enough 
D.C.’s and D.O.’s to Africanize the 
civil service.” And so on and so 
forth. I might go on quoting these 


statements to the end. But their . 


significance in this context is that 
they ally education with power. 
The coming to university of a bov 
or a girl to him means emancipa- 
tion, both for himself and for his 
country. It means escaping the 
pennilessness of his childhood, to 
dreams of possessing a car and 
“boozing”, as a student has put it, 
in a play for the Makerere English 
Competition, although I felt tte 
siznificance was lost to the audie- 
nce on this occasion. To a univer- 
sity student, getting a degree (by 
hook or by crook) means that he 
has the ability, (the power?) to fill 
the post of an expatriate in the 
civil service, and the salary scales 
and prospects of promotion are 
great! After all, is this not what he is 
told? Is this not what the advertise- 
ments for jobs mean, which say: 
“Applicants must have a University 
degree”, “Only graduates of appro 
ved Universities need apply”, “A 
University degree is required”. 
Yes, it means a lot to get a qualifi- 
cation even if it means cheating in 
order to get it. 

You may say that the African is 
to blame. I say that the root cause 
of this attitude to educaion can be 
found farher than this. I will here 
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agree with Father Foster that the 
whole system is all in a muddle. 
The concrete buildings the ruler 
and the compasses, the great Ger- 
man mansions, built, one might 
imagine, to survive the power of 
the fierce charging African eleph- 
ant, the tribal warriors, the witch- 
doctors, and the thunderstorms. 
These produce nothing but children 
of facts, facts mathematical, biolo- 
cial, geographical, everything — 
ological. But have these facts 
been imparted with perception? 
Have these children been taught 
that at intellectual levels to under- 
stand is more important than to 
remember? Of course, they feel 
when examination comes that the 
teacher taught them, and they must 
show that they remember what he 
taught them. And the one who 
reproduces it exactly as it was said 
gets full marks. The European 
has asked the question, and there 
is the answer which only the 
European knew when he told it to 
them; so tell him exactly what he 
said, you will see: Full marks! 
And so this attitude has develop- 
ed. But who created it? Was it in- 
herent among Africans, who by 
nature are imperceptive? Does not 
the thesis stand which might take 
the view that this sort of thing 
originated from the attitude that 
the European is the civilised man, 
and that what he does is right, and 
so he must give, and_ the African 
must take? The African may be 
imperceptive. Look he cannot 
even appreciate the beauty around 
him: the beauty of the blossoming 
trees, the wonderful sunset colours, 
even the rainbow! But these things 
are not strange to him. They are 
daily occurrences, 365 days in a 
year, and I for one do not feel ter- 
ribly excited half the day because 
all the plants around me are blosso- 
ming. This is not lack of apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Most Africans will 
admire and_ respond to the white 
man’s mere whiteness. Most peo- 
ple will appreciate what is good in 
anything, and the degree of 
appreciation will most of all de- 


pend on the individual’s sense of 
values, which, for all I know, va- 
ries from person to person. We 
cannot prescribe a standard of 
values to which all should conform, 
The best we can do is to enlarge 
one’s ability to observe things 
judiciously, but not according to a 
set of rules in order to prove that 
one is educated. After all the 
beauty that one perceives is not in 
the blossoming tree, but rather in 
one’s attitude to the object. It 
would be wishful thinging to 
imagine that everyone should 
appreciate and like what 
pleases me. It would also be mad- 
ness to suppose that someone who 
has different tastes from my own 
has in fact no tastes at all. 

And so this lack of appreciation 
Of goodness incapacitates the Afri- 
can (according to Father Foste~) 
to appreciate the benefits he has 
derived from colonial administra- 
tion. Perhaps the African has 
failed to say “thank you”; but 
have these things come to him in 
the name of goodness? Has not 
the African felt (rightly or wrong- 
ly?) that he is being purchased for 
for millions of pounds granted 
ostensibly to “develop the country”? 
Has the European derived no be- 
nefit from being the colonial power? 
I think it is wrong for every Euro- 
pean to imagine himself a Pro- 
metheos chained to a tropical rock, 
amid elephants and vultures on 
one side, and Karamojong and 
superficially educated and unper- 
ceptive Buganda or Wachagga on 
the other. It is also wrong to 
imagine that the European is offer- 
ing a system of practical instruct- 
ions to guide the African through 
the years to come. Optimistic Libe- 
rals might attack me here and say 
that the African must be taught, 
and that they can teach him only 
things they know best, particularly 
their way of life. They will say 
that they will do all they can for 
him, in terms of money or man- 
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power. They will say the African 
ought to enjoy by right of his being 
human, benefits of civilised institu- 
tions. But civilisation does not 
mean only the external complexity 
of institutions, be they political, 
scientific, artistic, religious, (even 
just wearing a pair of pants, and 
being able to speak audible Eng: 
lish), It means also the mentality, 
the perception interna] in the peo- 
ple acquiring these institutions. 
What Paul Foster, and here I 
agree with him, is angry about, is 
that an attempt has been made in 
East Africa to impose a system of 
ready-made civilised _ institutions 
upon a society that does not have 
the mentality these institutions 
presuppose. It is not enough for 
these institutions to be civilised, 
unless the society which adopts 
them is also civilised; that is to 
say, unless a certain frame of mind 
and mould of character have been 
arrived at, the attempt to impose 
them will be futile, because it will 
produce half-civilised people—who 
cannot, to draw an African paral- 
lel as Paul Foster does, either go 
back to the old way, or completely 
adopt the imposed one. So _ the 
rifts in the African society will 
exist. Too little regard has been 
paid to the mental make up of the 
African. It is only taken for 
granted that he should understand 
and perceive, if he is a normal 
human being, the implication of, 
say, a democratically elected legis- 
lature, or at lower Jevels, that it is 
good manners for a gentleman not 
to offer his hand to a lady, but 
vice versal! 

There will be the disappoint- 
ment felt when the houseboy 
washes the sofa covers on a Tues- 
day, be it Christmas day or not. 
But Paul Foster goes too far, I 
think, in making this sort of be- 
haviour the rule rather than the 
exception. There is the same dis- 
appointment at the European admin- 
istrator who has failed to under- 
stand the Africans among whom 
he worked all his lifetime, There is 
the wonder at and admiration for 


the doctor whose life began in a 
hut, and who can now perform 
first class surgical operations. But 
the same wonder and admiration 
must go to the missionary who has 
spread the word of God, apparent- 
ly travelling in Darkness, without 
understanding the souls that he 
was supposed to lift up to God. 
There is the ray of hope that ema- 
nates from the man who is able to 
wonder why his ancestors had never 
inquired where the Nile flowed. 
The same ray of hope streaks 
from the tutor who is concerned 
with the teaching of his students, 
whatever the world thinks of him. 
There is the disgust and disappoint- 
ment at the man who regards 
himself as educated because he 
wears a pair of pants and is able 
to speak English. The same dis- 
gust is expressed at the teacher 
who is a “competent technician” 
and the administrator who imagi- 
nes that human problems can be 
solved by mathematical processes 
There is the disappointment at the 
African’s blind imitation of the 
European’s way of life; and the 
same disappointment exists at the 
European’s blind impartment of his 
ways of life and institutions whole- 
sale without really taking note that 
cultural differences exist between 
men, let alone between civilisations. 
The bleak picture of East Africa 
that Paul Foster portrays is not 
altogether undeniable, although 
there may have been a tendency to 
exaggerate it in order to prove his 
case, 

And so with religion. Christi- 
anity has been practised by a 
large section of the African popu 
lation in East Africa. Paul Foster 
wonders whether these Chistians, 
the simple faithful (and unfaithful?) 
really know what they are doing? 
They come to church on Sunday. 
they recite their prayers, and even 
some of them have become bishops: 
but have these people got the con- 
viction in their faith to stand th: 
challenge of communism? Here 
again I must express my profound 
disagreement with Paul Foster. 


Principally religion is an individual 
man’s Own private affair, and al- 
though he cannot escape going to 
church for public worship, the 
principle still holds that he is go- 
ing as an~ individual. If this in 
dividual is unconvinced, will the 
reason be that Christianity has 
imparted to him just superficially’ 
I feel there is a lot to be said for 
this opinion. We cannot all hope 
to aquire our religious conviction 
in the confusion resulting from the 
fall from our horse like St. Paul. 
It must come in the process of }o- 
gical thinking and conclusions, and 
the worry Paul Foster feels is that 
all intellectual curiosity about re 
ligion has been killed and laid to 
rest in a tomb of solid rock, This 
solid rock may take the form of 
actual physical shape; it may take 
the intellectual aspect in the form 
of facts and taboos, taught to be 
mastered, but not understood. 
Paul Foster puts forward the view 
that religion could be allied with 
perception. He argues that the 


- “competent technician” the 


classroom is the same as that one 
in the pulpit. It must be admitted 
that there is some amount of truth 
in this, but the conclusion that this 
lack of understanding prepares the 
the ground for the advance of 
communism does not hold. Com- 
munism, I thought, attacked empty 
stomachs first and ideologies later. 
There is cause to believe that the 
stomachs of the Christian faithful 
are actually full. 

The lack of understarding of 
basic problems arising from the 
African’s mental makeup is also 
reflected in the education offered 
by the missionaries. It is only 
fair to remark that there are very 
few (if any) pagans of high educa- 
tion standards, and this brings us 
to the conclusion that the educated 
African who is incapable of think- 
ing (Paul Foster’s view) had his 
background in a Christian mission- 
ary school. And this mission 
school has been shown as a series 
of solid blocks of buildings, with a 
large store of facts of any descript- 
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ion of which the African child has 
to carry away as much as possible. 
In fact, by the time he comes to 
university his head will be full to 
choking, but he will be unable to 
correlate these facts, to ally them 
with perception and to put out 
something intelligent. He will 
remain a baby (in the psycholozical 
sense) although physically he is 
twenty-five years of age. He is in 
short a big baby, A 

statement, that there is a lot to be 


Yes, Paul Foster, white to move. 
But where is white moving? For- 
wards? Sideways? Backwards? 
Yes, human nature is like a game 
of chess. A player anxious to se- 
cure himself very strongly on one 
side of the board is apt to have an 
unguarded opening on the other, 
where his opponert enters and 
check-mates him, If we cannot be 
as philosophical as all this, let us 
reduce it to one single, simple 


done to remedy the existing bleak 
situation in East Africa. There 
have been loopholes. These loop- 
holes need not exist if there is per- 
ception (according to Paul Foster), 
but perception will come only with 
the right attitute adopted by both 
the teacher and the pupil in the 
classroom. Unfortunately (or for- 
tunately?) it is the teacher who is 
to move and he does not know 
where he is going, 


NOTES FROM A DANGEROUS MAN'S DIARY 


Sort of free-wheeling with thoughts and typewriter; more for discipline and to 
lessen temporary madness. You will have to excuse rough-shod style and apparent 
confusion which is not confusion, but truths viewed at various perspectives and sometimes 
imprisoning prisms. Also, siice thought a matter of definition of words used, and why 
and how, you will have to allow for spot definitions which are made in the humility 
of the moment, and are therefore not arrogant assumption. Or unalterables. 


Intelligence, for example: applied intellect. Odd analogy: Intellect (collective) a 
pair of rails, on which wagons may travel for certain distances. 
by, ultimately, Inadequacy, of wagon. Wagon is You—Me, etc. 


Associative thought: ultimate intellect comparable toa state of Purity. Purity in 
final sense has completion, which intellect, by definition, nature etc., cannot have:—except, 
that seen at a distance two parallel rails meet. But this is only illusion, distortion 
(..of light) etc. Purity, therefore, to complete chain of logic and re-air pet theory, can 
be defined, arrived at and experienced through Art. Surrealism is a finer reality. 

But a book can do this. 


Life—thought—living—thinking—all towards a certain completion, a certain whole-ness, 
a certain certainty of vision. Vision either thru’ a fine marriage of intellect and intuition, 
or thru’ hard work. Or harder: total honesty. Vision means seeing things for what they are. 
Vision means having an unalterable table of value, which works automatically, better 
than the best IBM machine, given the punched card of a situation. Any situation. 
Vision therefore eliminates any ‘double-faced-ness’, also affirms that no person is constant 
any second: ie. I am not at all spiritually responsible for a murder commited yesterday, 
provided that yesterday I was completely concious. Another way of looking: the purity 
of my intensity absolves me of any ‘conventional’ crime. Hitler did not have vision : 
to remove lingering doubts. Vision is not fanaticsm. Vision is knowledge, not a single 


fixation. 


All objectivity a result of subjective exploration and_ insight. 
subjective classification, at a certain level, rather fucile. 
sweet than a tree of mangoes, etc. 


Therefore objective/ 
Whv should one mango be less 


Vision, therefore, also means love. Because vision is affirmation of life, through 


understanding. And love is finally total understanding. A totality of understanding, a 
It may be for 
It is usually both. 


converging point of communication-cables, a completeness of sex, is love. 
one person. It may be depersonalised: a love for life. 


Distances determined 
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(Anybody who calls this «Romanticsm» betrays his limitation of his understanding 
of the word). 


My constant fear, dread, perspiration, terror: No one understands me. Everybody 
at one point too blinded by various hazes, prejudices etc. Some more intelligent than 
others. Are intelligent enough to know what I say is «important». But to them it is 
unrelatable-to-themselves. 1 am the brain they drink and justify their cocktails around. 
Question of communication vital. At another level: literary technique. Aim in both 
cases: to make the effective presentation of Truth. The most truthful presentation of 
Truth. «Dramatic» is unexpected-ness. Unexpectedness thru’ lack of prior knowledge, 
hat thru’ laziness, and so on. Therefore when I startle it is «Dramatic» which is bull-shit. Etc. 
Real drama is the drama of harmony. Eg.: the completeness of music But also 
possible to use !SHOCK! as an eye-opener (eye blinded by cataract of inexperience). 
Bergman, an example. Sometimes. 


Mary McCarthy culled Tenessee Williams a shocker of the bourgeois (superior 
bourgeois who: Think: Nothing shocks Me); an audience waiting—wanting—desiring—to be 
milked. Where is his table of values? 64,000,000 dollar question. Associate thought: 
the morality of critics. But too fascinatingly digressing. 


Now main point: Academics 


Society as it is, for what it is, totally unacceptable to me for obvious reasons. It 
cannnot be changed: there is no satisfaction in Utopian intellect. I do not want to 
change it. I am an Outsider. 1 accept my inaccessibility to others I don’t make a 
fetish of being «Outsider.» Sentimentalists of a finer order will call my «condition» the 
painfulness of truth. But pain and joy do not come into this. Since I am surrounded 
by stupidity and am not Selfish (because not possessive or acquisitive materially o1 
spiritually) 1 have a certain duty that that railway line, to return to the beginning, is built. 
] I have to add my contribution, in iron and steel; ie. in permanence. 


Anthropology is a discipline. (All insight result of culminative disciplines). 
(Anthropology is a tool, a ready reckoner of sorts for arriving at, first, generalised 
conclusions about the behaviour of man, and then, two, perhaps as a means of 
understanding him. A noble science. Perhaps a little too noble. A science to be 
ideally learnt, used, at the end of one’s philosophical emancipation. Not, repeat not, 
as a means of achieving it. Nothing wronger than a man who knows that colour prejudice 
is wrong, but not, colour prejudice is wrong, aud so on. 


Academic life a leveller of mediocrity—not compatible for genius like mine, a few 
others like me. Again obvious: genius and formal order not compatible. Genius like 
blundering bull of truth in academic china shop ete. 


At another level: academic life, activity, a kind of slightly superior reflection of 
society. Wrong and unacceptable because most members consider themselves superior, 
because academic, etc. (This is a bit clumsy because whole notion has the staleness of 
a cliché for me). 


If I took society seriously I would die on my way to Hell, or Death, or whatever, 
Laughing. Laughing. Like the small, brown moustached man who came into a Collet’s book- 
shop in Hampstead (London) and very c-a-r-e-f-u-l-l-y bought «Horses in Buitish Painting.» 
A title that gives me spiritual chuckles. I would have hysterics if 1 sold him that 
book. 1 would die if I was a bookseller. 


Suddenly think I have said enough for the time being. 
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A LETTER HOME 


Our house is about fifty yards from the 
Kabaka’s Lake—a large water hole dug at the 
order of an earlier Kabaka by his prisoners. 
Our next door neighbour is a tall dignified 
Mug.nda, who is a retired Minister of 
Justice, 


A gentle breeze usually plays across the 
water, and one is grateful, especially when 
the day is truly hot. The Lake is a source 
of continual joy and interest.to the children. 
Although Asians and Africans frequently 
bathe in the Lake, our own children are 
forbidden to do so—apart from the possi- 
bility of picking up some germ or other, 
the Lake is simply not safe for 
bathing. My husband had only been in the 
house a few days, when he had to dash in 
to rescue an African boy. 


Unfortunately the boy’s friends had left it 
too late and he was already dead when 
John brought him to the surface. Since then, 
two more have been drowned, and three 
have been rescued by John and Nathan, 
our African «son,» who is a very brave 
swimmer. 


Talk about- «There are faines at the 
bottom Of my garden», there are ce:tainly 
always a few bodies! J remember another 
occasion however when we found one at thé 


top of the garden! It was the last day of 
term and we were flying back to school after 
lunch. As we got tothe top of our steep 
drive, our next door neighbour waved us 
down. Hé was standing in his kanzu 
looking quite bewildered. «What shall | 
do with this dead body?» he enquired. 
«Dead body!» we echoed. «Where?» He 
led us to the other side of the road and 
showed us a deep and narrow pit. Into it 
had stumbled a poor labourer, who had 
broken his neck. According to witnesses 
he had obviously been drinking waragi- 
banana-beer. This is terrible stuff and when 
consumed excessively, has proved lethal in 
more ways than one. It is strictly against 
the law to concoct this filthy brew, so of 
course people do it secretly. 


Our neighbour said he had telephoned for 
an ambulance. John managed to get the man 
out of the hole, but although still warm, he 
was quite dead. After what seemed ages, an 
ambulance slowly sauntered down the 
hill—but not before the road had become 
blocked with cars, whose owners wanted to 
know what was happening. 


When the ambulance arrived and discovered 
the man was dead, they refused to pick him 
up and told us to phone the police. As we 
knew that would mean a further 20 to 30 
minutes wait, we left the houseboys in 
charge and hurried off to school. 


So now we have quite a reputation, amongst 
our friends, for collecting dead bodies. The 
other evening we were having some friends 
to dinner and discussing this very subject. 
«You might have laid something on for us», 


By Beryl Butler 


they jested. «We'll see what we can do,» we 
replied jokingly. As we sat drinking our 
cotfee, a man from the village came to the 
door and asked if he might use the telephone. 
To our horror, we heard him ask for the 
police and say «Come quickly, a man has just 
murdered his wife!» One of the guests was 
a doctur. He and John hurried down to the 
scene of the crime, expecting to find a 
corpse on the floor, but the murderer was 
sitting down quietly and alone. He had 
apparently finished off his wife m another 
village, and had returned merely to be 
arrested. Apparently he was far more upset 
at not being arrested, and kept insisting that 
someone should do so at once. [ can’t think 
where I got this idea, that life here would 
be quieter and calmer! 


But to get back to the Lake. Now as a 
result of John’s agitations, letters to the 
press etc., something is really being done. 
Temporarily, bathing is absolutely forbidden 
to any one under twelve and those who 
cannot swim. Later, it is intended to cordon 
off a piece of the lake known to be safe 
for bathing. with proper attendant ia charge; 
there are to be changing huts, a kiosk where 
soft drinks etc. can be bought. boats for 
hire, and part of the land beside the lake is 
to be levelied and used for various sports 
activities. 


So if we are still here, we shall find our 
Lake has become a real centre of interest. 


Tarquin aud Alison more than compensate 
themselves for their lack of bathing by a 
violent passion for fishing. Tarquin does it 
with his customary flair for style, but with 
absolutely no skill. Alison, unconscious of 
refinements like style, is quietly successful. 
Both spend hours by the lake and are very 
brown. They miss English children, but not 
too much. Most of their friends are Baganda, 
with whom they have established some kind 
of rapport, which is certainly not based on 
any common vocabulary apart from a 
smattering of Swahili and Luganda, wonderfully 
intermingled with English spoken with a 
heavy foreign accept on the part of Tarquin 
and Alison. They are convinced that if they 
adopt this accent and shout their companions 
will understand them the better! The joke 
is, of course, that many of them go to school 
and speak better English than either Tarquin 
or Alison! 


Every night Tarquin proudly puts his 
tackle in order for the next day before going 
to sleep. This tackle, while it looks rather 
tatty, is actually quite efficient-and consists 
of nylon line (bought second hand from 
another young African fisher), weights in the 
forms vf nuts from the Meccano set, and 
five cent pieces, and small but vicious hooks, 
which I buy. 


Sometimes they are gone for hours If 1 
begin to feel anxious, one of the houseboys 
trots down to see if all is well. Sylevester, 
second houseboy, usually comes back grinning 


broadly—<Tarquin catch many many fish». 
And sure enough, they both manage to catch 
quite a number of Tilapia, «Ngege> in Luganda, 
one of the best table fish 1 have a contract 
to buy some of them for our cats. If they 
are large enough, an amused Augustine fillets 
them and fries them for the children's supper, 
to their huge delight and pride. 


‘There are several kinds of Tilapia. One 
of them, the cinchlidae, looks like a gaily 
coloured perch, but it is very difficult to 
catch. 


Asians, fishing in the Kabaka’s lake are 
delighted when they catch one of Silvrides. 
scat» and and «mud: fishes. They are usually 
very weighty, and put upa good fight. | 
believe Asians have special way of preparing 
them. I did not think | would like them. 
They look so very ugly. But the other day 
John caught an enormous one, over thirty 
pounds. Inside were several whole “ngege”. 
We cut it up into steaks and stored it in 
the fridge. They were simply delicious and 
very meaty-and kept us supplid for a 
week. 


John often goes to Jinja to fish, where 
he usually catches Barbus. The water from 


.the Owen Falls Dam is fast and heavy, of 


which the fish when hooked, take every advan- 
tage. Although apt to be looked down upon, 
the Barbus give great sport. I myself find them 
tasteless and incredibly bony to eat. 


Nile Perch, «Mputtas can be found in 
Lake Albert, and in some rivers there are 
trout. 


Qne day, when the children were out 
fishing, a violeut storm arose, just about tea 
time. We felt sure they would soon arrive, 
somewhat damp, but time slipped by with no 
sign of them Augustino, number one 
houseboy, became very anxious and went 
out in my raincoat and old straw hat, to 
search for them. He went right round the 
Lake without meeting them, and came back 
drenched. When the storm was over. two 
calm, perfectly dry children walked into the 
house. One look at our faces told them. 


«I suppose you were worrying. Really, you 
have no need, we are not babies any longer. 
You might have known we would take 
shelter. As it happened, we were in the 
house of our fmend, Jackson: He was very 
kind and gave us groundnuts, We entertained 
him and his brother by teaching them 
English songs Can we have our tea now? 
The nuts were nice but not very filling» 


I was suitably crushed. 


Each morning, I hear them chattering the 
the moment they awake Our bedroom door 
springs open and in they rush, fresh, 
laughing. Demanding tea as though this 
entry, which they make each morning is a 
positive event. As they drink their tea they make 
their plans excitedly for the days’ fishing, as 
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though this too, were a new idea. And 
later—when we look in to say goodnight -ve 
find—them—newly washed, sometimes still 
chiruping like noisy sprarrows about the ones 
that got away. 


Yes, I don't know if they are learning much 
at school, but the children are certainly 
laying up a rich store of childhood memories 
and experieuces-sparkling sunny days; wild 
tropical storms; brilliantly coloured butterflies 
and birds; big game; trees to ciimb; sailing 
and fishing in the lakes; barbecues with 
sausages to fry on a homemade cliarcoal grate 
in the moonlight; a spacious if old house to 
move and grow in, room for.pets—two cats, 
«Mutt» and «Geoii> one of whom ought to 
see a psychiatrist; six kittens; a doleful but 
utterly loveable spaniel called «Gin» who is 
always in his most affectionate mood when 
dripping wet; baby frogs and lizards; several 
baby chicks; three hens and a cock; and 
sometimes-Alison's favourite-a chameleon. 


The garden is large and very much on the 
slope as are most gardens here. A constant 
war against erosion is waged. Terracing 
seems to be the answer. It has taken us a 
long time to cut and dig these terraces. Each 
one has been (reinforced) at the edges with 
bricks and paspalam, a strong grass which 
resists erosion and drought. It never grows 
realiy high and cuts well. 


Of course there are cannas of all kinds, 
yellow flecked with orange, with reddish-brown 
leaves, stately scarlet ones standing tall and 
straight, and many others. Scarlet and yellow 
nasturiums, orange marigolds and rich wine 
coloured dahlias remind one of home. The 
red Barbeton daisies are very pretty-they 
were discovered by the grandmother of our 
friend, Dr. Mitford Barbeton. She sent speci- 
mens to Kew Gardens and they named them 
after her. Then there are the frangipanies, 
the poinsettias, and the handsome scarlet 
hibiscus. There is a bed of sunflowers for 
the chickens. A large overgrown bougain- 
villaea screens us from the road, Through 
our cottage style bedroom window, the first 
sight we have every mornings is one of 
purple bougainvillaea interspersed with blue 
plumbago. 


Among the climbers, golden shower is 
certainly the most decorative morning glory 
trails over the verandah, over archways bent 
over paths, and wraps itself round various 
trees. Yet another climber is the Moon- 
flower which as its name suggests, opens at 
night, and has a most delicate air about it. 
I like the purple zimbabwe, the yellow and 
white allamanda and the vermilion combretum. 
On one of the terraces we are trying to grow 
jacaranda trees. Underneath the verandah is 
a plant from India. At certain times, as soon 
as dusk falls, it sends forth a strong, heavy, 
tropical perfume. I don’t know its proper 
name, but I know it means something like 
*Princess of the Night. 


Among the plants in pots on the verandah 
we have some flourishing begonias, wild 
balsam and my favourites-eucharist lilies. 
Although the garden is large we still have s° 
many plants in pots on the verandah that it is 
not unlike a jungle. We shall soon have to 
hack our way out with a panga in the 
mornings. ‘ 
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John is very proud of his cactus bed — 


with its sisal agaves and aloes. Tarquin is 
anxiously watching his loofahs. He has thirty 
two so far, and intends to make presents of 
them to folks at home and J am rather 
pleased with my kitchen garden. 


The fact that there are two wet and two 
dry seasons annua!ly makes it possible to 
protuce flowers and vegetables throughout 
the year, though by the end of the main 
dry season-December to February - many 
plants are affected by drought. 


’ Actually vegetables and fruit of good 
quality can be bought so cheaply in the 
market, that it is not worth the trouble. 
Nevertheless, we are growing tomatoes, egg 
plants, maize, onions, carrots, cucumbers, beans, 
beetroot, cabbage and lettuce. The most 
important fruits, which grow in most localities, 
are bananas, paw-paws (papaali), avocado 
pears, pineapples, oranges, lemons, ]-mes and 
passion fruits (obutunda). Sometimes, you see 
cape gooseberries, and small plums in the 
market, also tree tomatoes, which stewed and 
eaten with custard are deliciou:. Large plums, 
pears, apples, peaches and grapes are 
imported trom Kenya and South Africa and 
are therefore expensive. An apple is really 
quite a luxury! 


We have a few banana trees, one or two 
pineapples, and we did have about a dozen 
paw-paw trees a sore point, this! A friend 
of ours advised us strongly to cut off the 
tops of our paw-paw trees to improve the 
fruit and general growth. 


We demurred and our shamba boy was 
frankly horrified, but our friend was insistent. 
So rather reluctantly we cut off the tops. 
Some days later a Public Health official called 
at the house, and politely but firmly ordered 
me to cut them right down, pronto! By 
cutting off the tops we had created a lovely 
breeding ground in the hollow stem for 
mosquitoes! I reported this fact to our 
«friend», who is remarkably absent minded 
and had completely forgotten her part in the 
affair. She replied gaily: «Oh yes! That's quite 
right. You must always guard against encou- 
raging mosquitoes and thereby endangering 
other people's health, especially if you live 
near the water as you do.» She hasn't visited 
us for some time. 


Although we do not have all these varieties 
actually in the garden, I must mention some 
of the trees. Visitors to Uganda are usually 
impressed by the candleabra euphorbias, 
grotesque cactus-like trees. Equally conspicu- 
ous is the flame or tulip tree, with its large 
orange red tubular blossoms, which stand 
erect and well above the dark green foliage 
The flamboyant tree also has red blossoms, 
but a lighter green and more delicate leaf. 
Sausage trees have huge, heavy, grey hanging 
fruits. There is a yellow cassia with a labur- 
nuin-like effect to be fonnd in the West Nile, 
and milletias with wisteria-like purple racemes. 


Down by the lake are several crythrina 
and African umbrella trees. The erythrina 
produces tufted racemes of bright red at a 
time when the branches are almost bare of 
leaves, The lusambya -has large pininate 
leaves and numerous bellshaped yellow 
blossoms. Two trees of local fame are the 
muvule and the. muwafu_ or incense . Tree. 


We have a muvule in the garden. It is 
sometimes known as African teak-actually it 
is stronger and more durable than teak or 
oak, and has a beautiful grain and colour into 
the bargain. A great deal of furniture for sale 
in local shops is made from muvule. 


The muwafu is very like our own sturdy 
oak. The mpewere is perhaps the most 
handsome of all, its tall silvery trunk often 
attaining 110 ft in height. 


Among the mahoganies, the Uganda Jron- 
wood is perhaps the best known. The 
African fan palm is very striking in a few 
dry areas, having high stiff heads of leaves and 
bunches of orange fruits, while the makindu 
or wild date palm is most graceful. 


Of some three hundred grasses, the most 
easily recognisable are perhaps, the very tall 
and coarse elephant grass and the pest 
elumbugu»-cough grass; while of about one 
hucdred and fifty sedges, Papyrus is the best 
known. And of course, there are the bamboos- 
a solid stem variety grows in parts of Nor- 
thern Province, while a hollow culmed one 
forms a band of forest about every high 
mountain. 


Later on we are planning to plant orchids 
and ferns from the forests in the cracks and 
crevices of our trees. Well of course, I could 
continue the list ad lib, Suffice to say that 
there is a great richness and colourfulness of 
flower and foliage, a general impression of 
rich green and vivid blues with splashes of 
scarlet and yellow. Because everything grows 
so quickly, the garden, to amateurs like 
ourselves is most rewarding. 


(These are excerpts from Beryl Butler's letters 
to her mother in England, and will be continued 
in future issues—EDITOR). 


special light 
paper edition of 
TRANSITION 
will be available in 
the near future for 
transmission to our 


international readers 


at 2/50 per copy 


This edition will also be made available 
to East African SUBSCRIBERS who may 
wish to post copies to their friends 
abroad. 
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CULTURAL NEWS 


James Joyce's Ulysses, will be 
made into a motion picture by 
20th Century Fox, to be produced 
by Jerry Wald. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new opera, 
The Last Superman will have its 
world premiére at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York soon. It isa satiric 
opera buffa in three acts, set partly 
in India and partly in present-day 
New York. It is about a hand- 
some young man, a sort of modern 
Siegfried, who finds that his 
integrity and Nuiet.schean purity 
put him in a strange position in 
the modern world. The composer 
wrote his own libretto. The title 
role is for a baritone and there 
are six other principals. The work 
calls for a ballet and a chorus. 


Queen Elizabeth Il has awarded 
the 1951 Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture to Lewis Mumford, 
American author, authority on 
city and regional planning and 
educator. 


Robinson Jeffers received the 
1960 Sheiley Memorial Award for 
Poetry, presented by the Poetry 
Society of America. The poet 
received the award for his more 
than a dozen volumes of verse 
drama and poetr /, including «Medea» 
and «The Tower Beyond Tragedy,» 
two adaptations from the ancient 
Greek. Fifteen other poetry prizes 
were also awarded among them 
the Robert Frost Award which 
went to Edward Ames Richards 


for his narrative poem, «Joab,» and 
the Walt Whitman Award, which 


was given to Roger Asselineau 
of France for his book, <The 
Evoution of Walt Whitman,» 
published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press 


The late Ernest Hemingway's 
new major work, The Dangerous 
Summer, is an account of the 
historic rivalry between the two 
great matadors of modern Spain, 
Luis Miguel Dominguin and Antonio 
Ordon-z, both friends of Heming- 
way who revisited Spain in 1959. 
Excerpts from the book have been 
published in three-instalment 
series in Life magazine. The 
Dangerous Summer appears in 
book form this year. Death in the 
Afternoon, the author's previous 
book on bullfighting in Spain, was 
published in 1932. 


Anthony Asquith is to direct 
The Kitchen, the first play of one 
of Britain’s new dramatists. Arnold 
Wesker. It deals with life among 
the kitchen staff of a big hotel, of 
which Mr. Wesker has had personal 
experience. 


Josepk Mankiewicz is to direct 
the film of Lawrence Durrell’s novel 


Justine in Britain early next year. 
Walter Wanger produces. 


Exteriors for Peter Ustinov’s new 
film, «Billy Budd», have been shot 
at the Spanish seaport of Alicante. 
All exterior scenes on shipboard 
have been actually shot at sea, 
aboard two wooden-hulled two- 
masted brigantines, the Avenger 
and the Rights of Man, which were 
reconstructed for the film on hulls 
found in Sicily by Captan Alan 
Villiers, who commands the film’s 
maritime organisation. 


Mr. Ustinov scripted «Billy 
Budd» from Hermann Melville’s 
orginal short novel; he is also 
producing and directing the fil, 
and co-stars with Robert Ryan. 
The title role of the pure and 
innocent sailor, whose goodness 
brings about his downfall and 
death, has been entrusted to a 21 
year-old newcomer called Terence 
Stamp, a former drama _ student, 
whose only previous film experie- 
nce was a small part with Vivien 
Leigh in «The Roman Spring of 
Mrs. Stone», which has not yet 
been released. 


Maurice Ronet, one of France's 
newest stars at 33, will play Ali 
bin el Hussein, the fighting desert 
sheikh, in Lawrence of Arabia, now 
in prod.ction in Jordan. Peter 
O'Toole plays the title role. Another 
mewcomer to the cast is the 
Pakistani actor, Zia Mohyeddin, 
who will be seen as the guide 
Tafas. Later, Mr: Mohyeddin is 
to piay Romeo at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 


Among 160 new productions 
scheduled to open in New York 
theatres during the 1961-1962 
season are the following: 


A Passage to India by Santha 
Rama Rau based on E.M. Forster's 
novel. 


A Short Happy Life by A. E. 
Hotchner (adapted from some stories 
by Ernest Hemingway). 

Happy Days by Samuel Beckett. 


The Apple by Jack Gelber. 


The atest issue of the book, 
Paperbound Books in Print, carried 
11,500 titles from 194 American 
publishers’ series of paperback books. 
This represents an increase of 7000 
titles over the number listed in the 
1955 issue. 
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TRANSITION 


JUST STOCK 
AND SELL-WE DISPENSE 
AND YOU CAN SURE 
UNIVERSAL PHARMACY 
LIMITED 


NEAR COOPER MOTORS 


the centre cluB 


faithfully yours, national cultural centre 
NELSADRY 
of 


KOLOLO 


open daily from 9 a. m, 
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TRANSITION 


We solve your problem for 


SPORTS GOODS such as 


Footballs, Volleyballs, Cricket Bats and balls, Badminton and 
Tennis Rackets and Shuttlecocks, etc., etc. 


For best quality PRINTING 
and latest type of STATIONERY 


remember our name. 


stockists Of school Books ano School stationery 
In laRGge quantity. 


_ Manufacturers of Exercise Books, Accounts 
Books, Ruled Books etc., etc. 


NAKASERO PRINTERY LIMITED 


Commercial Printers & Stationers 


Near: Cooper Motor Corporation Lid. 
Plot No. 50 Kampala Road. 


Grams: “NAPRIL” 
P. 0. Box 806 KAMPALA Phone 4227 


SERVICE Satisfaction. 
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TRANSITION 


Quality unchanged 


From the very start, when building their first automobiles in 1886, quality was a 
maxim for Gottlieb Daimler and Karl Benz. And it was not least to this that their 
products owed their prodigious successes. Time may have transformed the motor- 
car, but the quality of a Mercedes-Benz has at all times remained unchanged. Today 
hundreds of thousands of Mercedes-Benz owners pin their faith to this principle - 
because they're convinced of it. You too can convince yourself at any time. Pay us 
a call. We'll be glad to arrange a demonstration, and you'll be under no obligation. 


on 
Demonstration without Obligation at: 


P.O. Box 2312 KAMPALA Tele: 3196/7 1e0q.s0% 


TRANSITION ie published on the first Friday of each month by Rajat Neogy, from 34, Mbuya Hill, P.O. Box 2153, Kampala and 
printed by Les Arts Grapbiques, 2, Bombo Road. P.O. Box 3908 Kampala. 
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